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Four-year Study | 


To Be Made of | 
School-tax Dollar 


Federal Office of Education 
To Conduct National In- 


vestigation Under Author- | 


ity of Congress 


Beginning of Survey 
Planned on July ] 


Dr. Paul R. Mort of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to Be in Active Charge 
Of Work 

A national survey of school finance in 
the United States involving a four-year 


investigation will start July 1, Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur announced in a state- 


ment made public April 21 by the De-| 


partment of the Interior. 

Provided with an appropriation of 
$250,000, the study will be conducted un- 
der the direction of Dr. William John 
Cooper, Commissioner of the Federal 
Office of Education. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A four-year national survey of the 
school tax dollar wil be launched on July 
1, it was announced today by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 

The survey, which will be known as the 
National Survey of School Finance, was 
authorized by the last Congress. 


Total Expenditures 


Announcement of the launching of the 
survey was made in connection with the 
appointment of Dr. Paul R. Mort of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, as , 


associate director of the survey in active 
charge of the study. William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, will be director of the survey. 


Expenditures for public elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education in the 
United States now total $2,450,000,000 an- 
nually. The National Survey of School 
Finance is expected to produce compara- 
tively information on sources and uses of 
these funds in order to satisfy 
mand by State Legislatures, school offi- 
cials, and school boards for authoritative 
data. Although statistics on school fi- 
nance have been collected by the Office 
of Education since its creation in 1867, 
variations of accounting, assessment of 
properties and kinds of taxes levied in 
States and cities have given rise to many 
puzzling questions which can only be an- 
swered by such a survey as that now 
planned. 


Authorized by Congress 
Congress authorized the National Sur- 
vey of School Finance to be made at a 
cost not to exceed $350,000. For the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1931, $50,000 has 
been made available. It is expected that 


_ $100,000 per year will be appropriated for 


the following three years. 

Professor Mort will be assisted in the 
making of the survey by a_ temporary 
staff of tax experts and specialists in 
school finance who will be recruited from 
the colleges and from State finance and 
education departments. He will also be 
assisted by a board of expert consultants 
and advisory committees, members of 
which will be named by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Authorization for a national survey of 
school finance was recommended to Con- 
gress by Commissioner Cooper when re- 
cent investigations revealed that finance 
is the outstanding school problem before 
State Legislatures and State school offi- 
cials. Eighty-six per cent of the school 
legislation bills in the States during the 
last two years dealt with one aspect or 
another of school finance. 


Need of Information 

“School officials are frequently at a 
loss to know whether to support or op- 
pose ‘tax reform’ because they have no 
data relating to the possible effect on 
school revenues,” declared Commissioner 
Cooper. “It is important that both school 
boards and the public know what such 
effects are likely to be.” 

Investigation of school finance was 
urged by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Council of State Su- 
erintendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, and other 
tions as the next 


national educational 
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Fewer Canadians Get 
Immigration Visas 


Stricter Enforcement by Amer- 
ican Consuls Responsible 


Immigration from Canada during the 


month of March, 1931, dropped by 87 per | 
by | 


cent according to an announcement 
the Department of State April 21. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


During March, 1931, a total of only 388 | 


native-born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United 
States, according to a report received at 
the Department of State from the Amer- | 
ican Consul General at Montreal. This 
figure represents a decrease of 87 per cent 
from the number of such visas granted 
during the corresponding month of the 
last fiscal year and maintains the sus- 
tained reduction in the number of visas 
to natives of Canada since the enforce- | 
ment by American consular officers of the 
“likely to become a public charge” provi- 
sion of the Immigration Act of 1917 in 
the light of serious unemployment in the 
United States. | 

The close of the first six months of the | 
enforcement of the provision referred to| 
indicates a total issue of 4,264 visas as 
compared to 19,027 in the same period of 
the preceding year, a decrease of 78 per 
cent. 

It may be stated that the immigration 
of Canadians has shown a rapid decline 
under the present administration of exist- | 
ing immigration laws. This is the result 
not only of economic causes but because 
of the 1,820 Canadians who applied for 
visas during March 1,432 were refused un- 
der existing statutes. 

For purposes of comparison the monthly | 


figures for issuance of immigration visas 
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Holdings of Wheat 
Not to Be ‘Dumped’ 


Farm Board Chairman Says 
Such Action Would React 


Unfavorably 
HE FEDERAL FARM BOARD does 
not intend to sell its holdings of sta- 

bilization wheat in Europe for what- 

ever they will bring, as has been stated 
in press reports, the Board stated 

April 21. 

James C. Stone, chairman of the 
Board, stated orally that the Board has 
no intention of “dumping” wheat, since 
such action would depress prices abroad 
and this in turn would react on the 
United States market, causing lower do- 
mestic prices. The Board's statement 
follows in full text: 

In response to inquiries from news- 
paper correspondents relative to press 
reports that the Federal Farm Board 
had yesterday decided to dispose of the 
stabilization wheat holdings in Europe 
for what they would bring, Chairman 
James C. Stone made the following 
statement: 


“There is no foundation in fact for 
such reports. The subject was not even 
considered by the Farm Board yester- 
day. The Board has made no decisions 
in regard to future wheat stabilization 
operations except those previously an- 
nounced. These are (1) that an ef- 
fort will be made to sell abroad by July 
1 35,000,000 bushels of out of position 
wheat stored at Atlantic, Gulf and Pa- 
cific Northwest seaports, and (2) that 
stabilization purchases will not be made 
from the 1931 crop. 

“Any statement that the Farm Board 
at this time contemplates any other 
action is erroneous.” 


Precautions Studied 
To Prevent Spread 


Pan American 
, Considers New Problems 
Created by International 
Air Transportation 


Problems confronting Pan American 
countries, particularly those of tropical 
| Climate, in combating and preventing the 
| spread. of yellow fever, were the topic 
|} of consideration at the second session of 


the Second Annual Pan American Con- 
ference of Directors of Health April 21 
in Washington. 


The conference, which is meeting at the 
|Pan American Union, convened at the 
‘call of Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
General of the United States and Director 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
| To Study Air Transportation 

| Reference was made in the discussion 
|to the regulation of air transportation 
|to prevent the spread of the _ disease 
| through that medium, though that sub- 
ject will be considered in detail at a later 
; session of the conference. 

The conference also devoted a part of 
| the session to consideration of methods of 
| Obtaining a safe water supply as part 
| of the program in combating yellow fever 
and other diseases. 
| The conference was unanimous in the 
opinion that in spite of the great strides 
| made in recent years in combating yellow 
fever, a great danger still exists that 
|the disease may reappear, and that the 
| rapidity of transportation by airplane in- 
creases the danger. 


Haiti Immune 


Dr. Frederick Russell, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, who took part in the round 
table discussion, told the conference that 
in temperate climates yellow fever disap- 
| pears with the coming of frost. In Haiti, 
| for example, he said, it never frosts, and 
hence the condition is entirely different. 
| However, he continued, immunity from the 
disease in the case of persons who have 
| once had the disease and have recovered 
is so solid that it is impossible for any 
such person to have it again. 
| “When everybody in the country has had 
| it, the disease dies,” he said, “because there 
is no more material on which it can Tive, 
and that appears to be the case in Haiti.” 

However, he pointed out, when a new 
generation appears, immunity cannot be 
passed on; and the new generation is 
| Susceptible. Therefore, in a new genera- 


| 
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‘Nation Retaining | 


Trade Dominance, 


Mr. Hyde Asserts 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Points Out That America 
Has Been Free of Serious 
Economic Upheavals 


Political Disturbance | 
Abroad Is Mentioned 


Capitalistic System Said to 
Have Provided Chance for 
All to Accumulate Property 


| 
By Arthur M. Hyde 


Secretary of Agriculture 


There is an ancient adage which says 
“history repeats itself.” The adage is 
as true of depression as it is in other 
realms. We have had an abnormal boom. 
That we are going through a period of 
abnormal depression needs no demonstra- 
tion. For more than 18 months, the 
world has agonized in its paralyzing grip. 
It has occupied almost exclusively the 
thinking of every one of us. | 

Nevertheless, I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss from the standpoint of economics and 
finance, or charts or trends. I prefer 
rather to consider the human, psychologi- 
cal, and governmental problems which 
are involved. 

Preceded by Boom 

Like all other depressions, the present 
one was preceded by a great boom. While 
the boom lasted, the average mortal could 
see no end, no top to prices. Every pros- 
pect was alluring. We were boastfully , 
proud of the position which our coun- 
try occupied in the world uffairs. We were 
delighted to say that the average man in| 
America enjoyed a higher standard of liv- | 
ing than the world had ever before known. | 
Our wealth was placed at $3,000 per cap- 
ita. No other nation approached within 
$500 of that figure. The industrial de- 
velopment of the United States was the 
envy of the world. 


Commercial Leadership 

Glibly and happily we boasted that with 
less than 10 per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation and only 5 per cent of its area, 
the United States had three-fourths of 
the world’s automobiles, two-thirds of the 
telephones, one-half of the developed wa- 
ter-power, two-fifths of the gold, and one- 
i fourth of the cotton spindles; that our 
| railways carried two-thirds of the world’s 
freight; that we produced 40 per cent of 
the world’s coal, 45 per cent of her steel, | 
ingots and castings, and 50 per cent of 
her copper. | 

These things are true today. We still 
have our automobiles, our telephones, our 
water power, our industrial development, 
our farms, our natural resources. We 
still have the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. Our intangible 
resources in brains, initiative, have not! 
departed. Nevertheless, we wallow in a 
depression. People who two years ago 
could see no top to the boom, are now) 
utterly unable to see any bottom to the 
depression. 

Out of the gloom, there comes a babel 
of voices challenging all of our human 
relationships, all of our institutions, in- 
cluding our form of government. If we 
are to believe these voices, we are sick 
nigh unto death. In us, there is no 
health, no vitality, and in our institutions 
very little virtue. Knowing only the fact 
that there is distress, there is disposition | 
to turn to anything new, anything expe- 
dient, provided only it holds out the al- 


lurements of hope. 
Outlook on Conditions | 

I am no standpatter either in politics 
or in economics—to be eternally satisfied 
with whatever is. Whatever is, is not, 
therefore, certainly right. But it is equally 
true that whatever is, is not always and 
for that reason, wrong. | 
We are told that the rich are getting} 
richer and the poor, poorer. This state- 
ment in itself is not new. The same kind 
of word painters have told us the same 
thing, painted the same distressing pic-| 
tures in the same gloomy colors in every 
past depression. They said the same thing 
in 1921, in 1907, in 1893, and in 1873. In- 
deed, the American Constitution was 
adopted, and American nationality born 
out of the economic distress, and the eco- 
nomic needs which followed the war in| 
which your ancestors fought. Yet not- 
withstanding the dour prophesies of the | 
gloomy, the average man in America is 


J 
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OF ALL NATIONS 


BEING COMPILED FOR FIRST TIME 


| Commerce Department Assembling Data Covering Prac- 


tically Every Known Political Unit 


By J. A. G. 


Pennington 


Specialties Divisie™, Department of Commerce 
~ 


FEW years ago, when foreign emt? 
rencies regained their stability, 
American manufacturers of coin count- 
ing and sorting machines and vending 


machines became interested in foreign 
markets 

Details of most metal currencies were 
sadly lacking. To sell American equip- 
ment of this type it was absolutely nec- 
essary to know the exact dimensions of 
the coins, since otherwise, the machines 
would not function properly. A coin 
counting and sorting machine designed 
to handle United States half dollars, 
quarters, dimes, nickels and cents was 
useless to the German, French, Argen- 
tinian, Brazilian or East Indian banker. 
The same was true of vending machines 
having coin shutes fitted for pennies, 
nickels or dimes. 

In 1927 the officers abroad of the De- 
partments of Commerce and State were 
requested to report on the market pos- 
sibilities of vending machines (coin 
operated machines) and coin handling 
machines (‘coin counting and sorting 
machines) and to include in their re- 
ports dimensions of the country’s cur- 
rent coins. Much information concern- 
ing foreign currencies was gathered in 
this way. Investigation soon brought to 


light the fact that many other Ameri- 
can industries needed detailed data of 
foreign currencies much of which had 
not been included in the original tables. 

The Treasury is naturally keenly in- 
terested in the world’s currencies, and 
there are also many other governmental 
agencies which find an intimate knowl- 
edge of foreign currencies useful. 

Units of the Treasury Department 
finding details of the world’s currencies 
useful include the Bureau of the Mint, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the Bureau of Customs, and the Com- 
missioner of the Public Debt. The State 
Department, with its diplomatic mis- 
sions established in nearly every country 
of the world, also finds an intimate 
knowledge of the currencies of those 
countries helpful. 

The National Museum, although in the 
possession of interesting coin collections, 
did not have certain details of such 
coins. In the Department of Commerce 
not only the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, but also the Bureau 
of Standards finds information concern- 
ing foreign currency standards valuable. 
Many books dealing with the world’s 
currencies have been published by pri- 
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Women Flyer 


. ps : - 
President Hoover 
Now Numb 9 | 


California Leads Staté 
craft and Pilots, I 
Survey Shows 


Is Meeting Crisis 

| Asserts 1,300 Members of 
National Guard Will 
Bring Sandino and His 


Followers to Justice 


ICENSED women aircraf 
‘ the country numbered 
close of the first quarter of 1! 
ing to statistics just made ¢ 
the Aeronautics Branch of t 
ment of Commerce. Five women me- 
chanics also were listed. 


California led all other States in the 
number of aircraft and pilots on April 
1, according to the figures. 


Additional information made available 

by the Aeronautics Branch follows: 
The number of aircraft showed an in- 
crease of almost 1,000 during the six 
months period which ended April 1, 
while there was a gain of more than 
1,000 in the number of pilots listed. In- | 
| 


Honduran Congress 
Declares Martial Law 


creases also occurred during the last six 
months in the number of mechanics and 
glider pilots. 

Private pilots compose the largest 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2,] 


Authority of States 


lished in Regions Affected 


By Revolt 


April 21 at the White House. 
| raguan government, Mr. Hoover explained, 
}has sent 1,300 members of the national 
guard to “clean up” Sandino and his 


| State Department Reports Neu- | 
tral Zones Are Being Estab- | 


| President Hoover is confident that San- 
| dino, the Nicaraguan rebel, will be brought | 
| to justice, according to a statement issued | 
The Nica- | 


ligation facilities 


Over Produce Trade 
Said to Be Doubtfu 


Federal Regulations Urged 
By Marketing Officials on | 
Commodities Other Than | 
Fruit and Vegetables 


Assumption by the Federal Government 
of jurisdiction in the regulation of inter- 
state trade in fresh fruits and vegetables 
has left the authority of the individual 
States over the general produce trade in 
doubt, and the Federal act should be 
broadened to cover poultry, eggs and other 
products, according to statements April 21 
by H. A. Haneman of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Markets, and H. Deane Phillips, 
director of the New York Bureau of 
Markets. 

The two officials presented their views 
at the annual meeting in Washington, D. 
C., of the Atlantic States Division of the 
National Association of Marketing Offi- 
cials. 

Few of the complaints against dealers in 
perishable produce are concerned with 
fruits and vegetables, Mr. Haneman said, 
nearly all of them involving commodities 
not covered by the Federal act. There 


are “hundreds of crooks” in the poultry | 
Pennsylvania, he said, and “no; 


trade of 
way to drive them out.” 
Scope Limited 

W. A. Sherman, in charge of the Di- 
vision of Fruits and Vegetables of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, reply- 
ing to a question as to why the scope of the 
perishable agricultural commodities act | 
was so limited, said that the question was 
one for Congress, but he understood that 
inclusion of poultry and eggs would have} 
necessitated long hearings and the proba- 
bility that no act at all would have been 


fellow bandits. 
The Department of State has been in- 


|formed that American officials in Hon- | 
| duras are attempting to establish neutral | 
| zones in territory effected by revolutionary | 


activities there. The Honduran Congress, 
{according to the Department, has declared 
| martial law throughout Honduras for the 
next 60 days. 

President Hoover's statement follows in 
full text: 

“Our advices are_that the Nicaraguan 
government has now placed in the field 
a total of over 1,300 men of the newly 
{created national guard in a drive to clean 
}up Sandino and his fellow bandits. Our 
|representatives advise that this force is 
| several times that of Sandino and his 
| bands. His raids upon important points 
| have been frustrated by the dispositions 
|of the guard and protection of our citizens 
|on the coast is made doubly sure by the 
| presence of our naval Vessels. 


| “Sandino has placed himself and his | 


band outside the civilized pale by the 
cold-blooded murder of eight or nine 
American civilians and many Nicaraguans 
|at isolated places in the interior. 

| “The Nicaraguan government has shown 
|itself fully cognizant of its responsibilities. 
It is moving vigorously despite the diffi- 
culties created by the earthquake. While 
it may require some time to accomplish 
| their purpose due to the mountainous and 
| jungle character of the country, I am con- 
| fident Sandino will be brought to justice.” 


Conditions in Honduras 
The statement about Honduras, issued 
| by the Department of State, follows in 
full text: 

“The American Minister at Tegucigalpa, 
Mr. J-uius G. Lay, reported to the Depart- 
ment ai 11 p. m., April 20, that the Consul 
at Puerto Cortes had reported that an 
attack on San Pedro Sula was imminent 
and that Americans there had asked him 
to go there to get agreement of govern- 
ment forces and rebel chiefs to respect a 
neutral zone. Minister Lay sent the NaVal 
Attache, Maj. Peter C. Geyer, to San 
Pedro Sula to investigate the situation. 





passed at the last session of Congress. 


Mr. Sherman in an address outlined 
problems encountered in administering the 
perishable agricultural commodities act, 
which provides for the licensing of deal- 
ers in fruits and vegetables and regulation 
of the trade. 

Unfair Practices 

Brokers frequently are enabled to con- 
tinue unfair practices which might be pre- 
vented, he said, because the persons deal- 
ing with them feel that it is easier to 
change brokers than to bring action 
against them. Indefinite contracts of sale 
present problems, he said. In this con- 
nection he cited a contract specifying that 
potatoes should be “sound,” declaring that 
the word has no definite meaning. 

Large receivers of perishable products 
are dissatisfied, Mr. Sherman said, with 
what they consider inequalities in settle- | 
ments of claims against railroads. At the) 
Interstate Commerce Commission, he said, 


| it had been asserted that one of the worst 


remaining forms of rebates to shippers is 
the practice of “going easy” on claims filed | 
by those who are in position to throw 
large quantities of traffic to the railroad. 

Slightly more than 14,000 applications 
for licenses gs produce dealers have been 
received by the Department of Agriculture, | 
and there are many more dealers who are 
2 


(Continued 
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Navigation Facilities 
Of Airways Expanded 


on Page Column 3.) 


Government Spends $20,000,- 
600 in Five Years 


Expenditures totaling over $20,000,000 
will have been made in five years for the 
installation and maintenance of air nav- 


vear ends June 30, according to informa- | 
tion made available April 21 by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. | 

A financial review of the expenditures 
for the five fiscal periods since the Aero- | 


}/nautics Branch was authorized to take 
{charge of domestic aeronautics shows the 


largest single item of expense to the Gov- | 
ernment since 1927 has been maintenance | 
of the constantly expanding airways sys- 


|tem, Additional information made avail- 


able by the Aeronautics Branch follows: | 
Cost of administration of the Aeronau- | 
tics Branch has been increasing steadily, | 


;with the exception of a decrease during | 


the fiscal year 1930, and more than $2,- | 
006,000 has been spent for this purpose. | 
The cost of maintenance of both the} 
lighted airways and the radio facilities 
has increased regularly each year since 
1928. 

While new radio station construction 
has required an increased expenditure each 
year, the cost of constructing lighted 
airways has been less in the last three 
fiscal periods than in 1928. 

The largest annual expenditure for de- 


| velopment and maintenance of air naviga- 


tion facilities is that being made during 
the current fiscal year, the estimates 
totaling $7,944,000. Each year the total 
expenditure has been increasing, due 
partly to the increased cost of maintain- | 


jing the expanding airways system and! 


| 
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| Department 


All information indicates that the gov- 
ernment forces, now considerably aug- 
mented, will prevent the rebels taking San 
Pedro Sula. 

“The insurrection in all other parts of 
the northern coast had subsided and the 
rebels were retreating all along the line 
to the interior. The Governmentappeared 
to have the situation under control. 

“It was thought that the capture by the 
yuatemalan Government of Diaz Zelaya, 
who was plotting against the Honduran 
Government in Salvador, will weaken the 
present movement. 


Martial Law Declared 


“At the request of the President of 
Honduras, the Congress has declared mar- 
tial law for 60 days throughout Honduras 
to facilitate military measures. 

“The U. S. S. ‘Memphis’ was reported 
at Ceiba and covering Tela. The U.S.S 
‘Marblehead’ was due at Puerto Cortes at 
daybreak, April 21. The U. S. S. ‘Trenton’ 
was due at Puerto Castilla at the same 
time. 

“Vice Consul Lawrence F. Cotie at 
Puerto Castilla, reported at 10 o'clock last 
night that all Americans were safe in 
his district.” 

Nicaragua Statements 

Statements regarding Nicaragua issued 
by the Department of the Navy follow in 
full text: 

A report has been received in the Navy 
from Rear Admiral Arthur 
St. C. Smith, Commander Special Service 


| Squadron and senior naval officer present 


in Central American waters, summariz- 
ing Nicaraguan activities since April 11, 
and setting forth the present situation 
along the eastern Nicaraguan coast. 

Rear Admiral Smith, after visiting 
Puerto Cabezas, departed in the U. S. 8. 


“Rochester” for Cape Gracias a Dios, leav- 
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naintenanee of air nav) BERD LIFE OF PRIMEVAL:PERIOD 
REVEALED IN FLORIDA FOSSILS 


More Than 140 Species Livi 


Unearthed by F 


'MHE stability in form of the existing 
species of birds in this country is 


clearly illustrated by the fact that 140 


species found living today in that area 
of North America included in the offi- 
cial check-list of the American Ornith- 
ologists Union also are known as fos- 
sils of the Pleistocene age, Dr. Alexan- 
der Wetmore, assistant seeretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, says in a pa- 
per just made public. The paper is a 
42-page discussion of “The Avifauna of 
the Pleistocene in Florida.” 

Dr. Wetmore says that recent excava- 
tions and other investigations on both 
the east and west coésts of Florida 
have brought to light many bird bones 
and the most extensive series of fossil 
bird bones ever found in the eastern 
part of the United States. He said that 
though grebes, cormorants, herons, 
ducks and geese, jabirus and other 
water-loving birds are represented 
among the birds of these deposits, there 
have been found as yet no sandpipers, 


| 
Oil Conservation 


Attorney General Finds Plan 


Not in Violation of Anti- | 


trust Laws 


PPROVAL of the legal phases of the 

Federal Government's oil conserva- 
tion plan was given April 21 by the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
who said he did not see a possible viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust laws in 
the “oil-production” scheme. 

“Neither the Commerce Department 
nor the Interior Department would be 
encouraging or proposing anything 
which would violate the anti-trust laws,” 
he asserted orally, in discussing the plan 
which recently was approved by the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board. The 
plan is designed to aid the independent 
oil industry, and there has been a ques- 
tion as to its legality. 

Reports of dissension among members 
of the Cabinet over the cons. vation 
program providing for voluntary reduc- 
tion of imports of oil and proration of 
domestic production by agreements 
among States were denied by the At- 
torney General. “As I understand it,” 
he declared, “both are designed to help 
the industry settle its problems within 
the law.” 


Fut 


ure Employes 
In Civil Service to 
Be Finger Printed 


‘Similar Records to Be Re- 

| quired of Persons Seeking 
Reinstatement, Chairman 
Of Commission Asserts 


| —— — 


Finger print records of all applicants 
| certified for appointment to the Federal 
| civil service after July 1 have been ordered 
| by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission in a change of policy respecting 
} appointments, it was stated orally April 
| 21 by the Chairman, Thomas E. Campbell. 
| After the opening of the new fiscal year, 
the finger print records will be just as 
important a part of a Federal employe’s 
record as the Commission's files on char- 
|acter examination and mental test, ac- 
| cording to the Chairman. 
| the change had been ordered largely be- 
| cause identification of the Federal per- 
sonnel was necessary and finger prints 
present infallible rerords. 
| Fouucr Gequirements 
| “We have heretofore required finger- 
{prints of the law enforcement officers 
| only,” said Mr. Campbell. “That record 
| Was required because of the character of 

work which the appointees were assigned 
to do. We have now decided that such a 
record would be valuable for all Federal 
| employes and by recording those who are 
| certified for appointment, the entire per- 
| sonnel eventually will have been finger- 
printed.” 

The chairman said it had incomplete 
| Statistics which indicated that about one 
out of 14 persons seeking Federal ap- 
pointments in the civil service lists had 
police records. Few of these were of a 
criminal character, he explained, and 
important crimes listed as felonies were 
| almost negligible. 

In addition to the new appointees, the 
Commission will require persons seeking 
reinstatement to submit to the finger- 
| print test. Persons once in a civil serv- 
ice status frequently leave the service for 
a year or so and then return and these 
reappointments or reinstatements will in- 
clude the making of the finger-print rec- 
ord, Mr. Campbell said. 

Custodian of Records 
| The Department of Justice will be cus- 
todian of the_records. J. Edgar Hoover, 
the Department's chief of investigation, 
controls the division of identification 
which possesses about 2,600,000 finger-print 
records of persons throughout the world. 

The records, it was said, “simply mean 
that by the process of elimination we will 
have fewer persons who might be sus- 
pected.” Department officials do not feel 
there will be many criminals seek ap- 
pointment to Federal posts, but the fact 


that the records are made will provide a! 


check on any that might turn law vio- 
lators after their appointment, it was ex- 
plained 

When finger printing was first adopted 
for law enforcing personnel, it was found, 
according to an oral statement at the 
Department of the Treasury, that there 
were “quite a number slick individuals” 
who sought to get into the Federal service. 
Their purpose was explained as obviously 
being to operate from the inside with con- 
spirators who planned the violations from 
the outside. This was said to be true par- 
ticularly 
agent appointments early in the history of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Dr. James 
M. Doran, the Commissioner of Alcohol 
and a former Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, said the record was not as high as 
formerly. 


ng Today Found in Remains 
ederal Scientists 


plovers or other shore-birds nor any 
terns or gulls, the last named being of 
interest particularly because out of sev- 
eral hundred thousand bird fossils 
found in California pleistocene only 
one gull was found. 

The following p:nformation was made 
available: 

Pleistocene deposits of fossils con- 
taining numerous bones of birds have 
been known for years in the western 
part of the United States, in California 
and Oregon, but such material has been 
rare in the other sections of the coun- 
try Recent discoveries of avian re- 
mains in the Pleistocene beds in sev- 
eral localities of Florida have brought 
to light a larger representation of 
species than has been found at any 
previous time in the East. These in- 
vestigations have been near Vero, Mel- 
bourne, the Seminole field near St. 
Petersburg, several localities in Mana- 
tee County, a cave deposit in central 
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of persons seeking prohibition | 
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‘Chain Systems 


° Program Upheld | ° 
Says Nicaragua on Pe" Get One-third 


Of Retail Trade 


' Census of Distribution Shows 


Independent Merchants 
Are Receiving Largest 
Part of Patronage 


‘Groups Doing Better 
In Larger Cities 


National and Sectional Systems 
Get 17 Per Cent of Business 
In 485 Centers, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Single store independent merchants are 
getting nearly two-thirds of the retail 
| business of the country, final returns from 
the census of distribution in approximately 
| half of the cities of 10,000 population and 
; over indicate, it was announced orally 
April 21 by Raleigh W. Dawson, editor of 
Domestic Commerce, merchandising news 
; bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

A special compilation of retail store 
| Sales in the 485 cities covered by the cen- 
| Sus prior to April 6, just completed by Mr. 
| Dawson, shows that national and sectional 

chain systems have been procuring ap- 
| proximately 17 per cent of the retail busi- 
| ness in these cities. The combined pop- 
ulation of the cities studied represents 
| about one-fifth of the Nation, according to 
| the editor who furnished the following 
| additional information: 


Chains Do Beter in Cities 


| A Striking relationship between the size 
of the city and the percentage of goods 
{sold through single store independents 
|and multi-unit or chain organizations is 
|revealed in analyzing the returns. The 
|chains, both local and national, obtain a 
| larger share of the business of the large 
| city than of the smaller one. In the cities 
j of 250,000 population and over the sec- 
tional and national chains (organizations 
| having stores in more than one city) do 
more than 19 per cent of the retail busi- 
ness while in towns of 10,000 to 30,000 the 
; Share of the trade is slightly more than 
113 per cent. 

That the chain stores have likewise made 

smaller inroads in the less populated cities 
|is shown by the share of business done 
by the single store independents in towns 
| Of 10,000 to 30,000. In the 319 cities in 
|this category, the independents ‘share 
yaveraged “72 per ‘¢ent* while in the two 
cities of a million or more population 
; which have been covered by the cénsus 
|the share of the trade of the independent 
averages 50 per cent. 


| Growth of Multi-units 


The growth of the local multi-units, 
, Which includes two and three store inde- 
| pendents, local branches and local chains, 
and their importance in the large cities is 
| shown by the fact that the business of 
| these stores in cities of 1,000,000 and over 
| represented nearly 30 per cent of the to- 
| tal retail trade. These local chains, ex- 
cept in cities of 100,000 to 250,000, are 
more important than the sectional or na- 
| tional chain systems in the retail busi- 
| ness. In the 485 cities analyzed they ac- 
| counted for 19.44 per cent of the total 
retail trade as against 16.90 per cent by 
the sectional and national chains and 62.5 
| per cent by the single-store independents. 

These percentages, being based on only 
| half of the cities of 10,000 population and 
; over, may be somewhat changed by the 
| complete returns but they are considered 
| Significant in view of*the close correlation 
between the size of the city and the divi- 
sion of sales between different types of 
stores. The largest cities included in the 
analysis are Chicago and Los Angeles. 
| The inclusion of New York, Philadelphia 
| and Detroit may alter the results but in 
| view of the fact that the cities thus far 
| tabulated account for $15,000,000,000 of 
| the retail business of the 983 cities of 
| 10,000 population and over which com- 
prise 47.6 per cent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation it is likely that the final percent- 
ages will not be material changed. 

The foregoing analysis of course includes 
retail business of every description in the 
cities surveyed and does no apply to par- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Radio Waves Found 
To Penetrate Rock 


/Experiment Conducted at Mam- 
| moth Cave in Kentucky 


The fact that electromagnetic waves ac- 
tually penetrate rock has been definitely 
established by experiments conducted by 
| the Bureau of Mines in which currents 
| were passed from the surface of the 
; ground to the interior of the Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, according to a report 
on the tests prepared by J. Wallace Joyce, 
assistant geophysical technologist of the 
Bureau. The report, made available by 
the Bureau, also states that a great deal 
of progress has been made toward a suc- 
| cessful solution of the problem of ab- 
| sorption of electromagnetic waves by rock. 

During the course of the experiments, 
a radio receiving set was carried to posi- 
tions distant from the mouth of the cave, 
tortuous passages being followed in the 

| effort to locate the apparatus in positions 
most advantageous to the tests 
More Tests Planned 

With material developed by the tests as 
|a foundation, additional experimental 
| facts will be obtained in the near future 
| to provide a great amount of valuable in- 
| formation, it is stated. 

Additional information made available 
by the Bureau follows: 
| The question of the degree to which the 
| waves penetrate the earth's surface is vital 
|to geophysics, since the successful opera- 
| tion of all induction methods depends on 
this factor. 

That the electromagnetic field weakens 
as it spreads itself out into ever-increasing 
volume of space is quite generally admitted 
without comment. However, a need has 
been felt for investigation of the loss of 
energy of the magnet fields resulting from 
j absorption by the material through which 
it passes. It was to provide information 
of this type that the experiments at Mam- 
moth Cave were conducted. 

| One phase of the investigations covered 
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Cultural Bonds _ 


Of Pan American 
Nations Extended 


Many Agencies Contribute to | 


Improved Exchange of 
Educational Influences, 
Says Federal Specialist 


Cultural relations among nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are promoted by au- 
tomatic agencies such as art, music, the 
press, and radio and by voluntary agencies 
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Theater Receipts 
Decline in Paris 


Better Business Reported by 
General Amusements, Says 
| Commerce Report 


Motion picture theaters, circuses and 
skating rinks led the way in bringing the 
receipts of all Paris amusement enterprises 
to more than $26,000,000 for the year 1930, 

|as compared with approximately $24,500,- 
000 during the previous year, according to 
| official French figures forwarded to the 
Commerce Department by Trade Commis- 
| sioner George R. Canty at Paris. This is 


| 


a continuation of the trend of increasing | 


business shown by Paris entertainments 
inasmuch as the 1929 total was itself some 
16 per cent larger than that of 1928. 


established for the purpose, according to| In contrast to the motion picture the- 
Walter C. Thurston, Chief of the Division | aters, circuses and skating rinks, declines 
of Latin American affairs, Department | were reported by legitimate theaters (both 
of State, in an address before the Academy* subsidized and unsubsidized), music_halls, 
of Political and Social Science at Phila-| concerts and boxing matches, the French 


delphia. 

(The section of his address dealing with 
political relations was printed in the is- 
sue of April 20. The section dealing with 
trade relations appeared in the issue of 
April 21.) The section concerning culturai 
interchange follows in full text: 


Removal of Obstacles 


Cultural relations: Historical influences 
of great force long retarded the develop- 
ment of inter-American cultural fellow- 
ship. The differing racial and linguistic 
heritages of the American colonies were 
accentuated, as obstacles to cultural inter- 
change, by their respective isolation and 
the difficulties of communication, and 
each in consequence turned to Europe 
rather than to the other for the intellec- 
tual and cultural nurture which its de- 
veloping civilization demanded. It is only 
in comparatively recent times that these 
barriers have been surmounted and there 
has been effective cultural association be- 
tween the United States, with its English 
language, literature, common law, and 
customs, and the southern republics, with 
their romance languages, Napoleonic Code, 
and Latin traditions. 

International cultural relations are 
maintained through two groups of agen- 
cies. In one are those which may be 


called the automatic activities, existing or | 


engaged in spontaneously and with no 
particular, or at most only incidental 
thought to the actual function they per- 


ture, music; and commerce, the press, 
travel, radio, and the motion picture. The 


second group, of course, comprises the vol- | 


untary agencies—deliberately established 
for the purpose of fostering international 
cultural relationships. 


Automatic Agencies 


The importance of the so-called auto- 
matic agencies and the manner in which 
they operate require but little comment. 
They have contributed to inter-American 
cultural relations in yarying degrees, ac- 
cording to their nature. Works of pic- 
torial or plastic art, for example, do not 
ordinarily migrate and remigrate singly, 
and assembled exhibitions abroad were | 
hazardous and costly. Their exchange. | 
however, has been stimulated by improved 
communications, which now make it pos-! 
sible for valuable collections to be trans- ! 
ported safely and conveniently; and sev- 
eral important exhibitions of Latin Amer- | 
ican paintings and other works of art have | 
in consequence recently been held in the 
United States. The influence of com- 
munications upon cultural interchanges 
has just been demonstrated in an un- 
usual and charming fashion at the 
ternational tropical flower show of the 
Garden Club of Miami, Fla., in connection 
with which exhibits of tropical flowers, 
many of the most delicate nature, were 
transported to Miami by air from South | 


in- | 


Statistics indicate. : 
Total taxes on amusements, including 
the state tax and the poor tax, amounted 


|to 123,574,672 francs during 1930, an in-| 
| crease of 8,949,581 francs, or 7.8 per cent, | 


over those turned in during 1929, when 
a total of 114,525,091 francs was paid to 
the French authorities (franc equals ap- 
proximately 4 cents). This latter sum, 
incidentally, was 8,297,228 francs better 
than the 1928 total. 

In the case of cinemas, state taxes 
amounting to 47,158,798 francs were paid, 
as against 36,758,815 francs during 1929, 
and 31,764,584 francs during 1928, an in- 
crease for 1930 over the previous year of 
10,399,983 francs, or 28 per cent; poor 
taxse totaling 23,731,226 francs were as- 
sessed, as compared with 17,583,991 francs 
for 1929, and 15,661,083 francs in 1928, or 
an increase for 1930 over 1929 of 6,147,235 
| francs, or 35 per cent.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Design of Airports 
Requires Research 
On Needs of Future 


/ 


‘Department of Commerce) 
form in this respect, such as art, litera-| 


Says That Knowledge of 
Present Day Performance 
Also Is Important 


To design airports intelligently today 


requires the consideration of future devel- | 


opments in aviation as well as a thorough 
engineering knowledge of the present needs 
| of flying, according to an oral statement 
|at the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce April 21. 

A study of the trends in aircraft design 
indicates that if airports are to be built 


ito afford safe and dependable facilities | 


for scheduled daily operations, they should 
at least meet the basic requirements for 
a Department of Commerce rating, it was 
stated. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 


Knowledge of how soon the tail skid of | 


an airplane will be replaced by the tail 


| wheel, of the possibility that the shock 


absorber will be developed to a _ higher 
state of efficiency, and that low pressure 
tires will come into general use on the 
heavier planes, of the various trends in 


regard ty landing speeds, and similar mat- | 
ters involved in the designing of aircraft 


have a bearing on trends in airport con- 
struction. 


INSPECTING FITNESS OF LIFEBOATS OF OCEAN LINER 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Tue Unitep StaTES DarLy 





New Employment 


Service in Meeting For Con 


Various State Directors Are In- 
structed in Task Be- 
fore Them 


Discussion of the tasks confronting the 
United States Employment Service, which 


has just been reorganized by Secretary | 


!of Labor William N. Doak, continued April 


21 as the new officials of the organization 
met for the second time at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. Doak stated orally 
that he is mot yet prepared to make a 


| statement regarding the meeting, which 


The National Steamboat Inspection Service of the Department of Commerce is charged with safeguarding 


the seaworthiness of vessels plying in waters of the United States. 


The photograph reproduced above 


shows the lifeboats of an ocean liner made ready for formal inspection by Service inspectors; members of 
the ship’s crew are assembled on the deck alongside of the lifeboats to which they are assigned. 


| : = 
Extension of Federal Regulations 


On Produce Business Is Advocated ()y Public Health Is 


Authority of States Is Doubtful Under Present Law, Mar- 
keting Officials Group Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| 


required to have licenses, Mr. Sherman|based on it has resulted in a wider in- 
said. terest in more balanced diets; 2, over- 
| Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, director of the|indulgence in foods as coming to be 
New York City office of the New York| looked upon as undesirable; 3, the fashion 
State Department of Agriculture and Mar-|of slenderness and subsequent dieting. 
| kets, outlined recent changes in the food; “pg Working conditions: 1, decline in 
habits of the public. Meat consumption | the amount of physical labor owing to 
per capita has declined, he said, while| the increased use of machinery; 2, reduc- 
| there have been increases in consumption | ing in working hours; 3, the larger num- 
jof fish, eggs, vegetables, dairy products,|per engaged in sheltered and sedentary 
| fruit juices, sugar = ran oe 4 occupations. 
modities. Consumption of cereals has de-| « bus \ 
clined sharply, while fruit consumption | ;, tous ane cue heating result- 
has remained about stationary. he de-/ing in the needs of fewer calories; 2 
lined the reasons for the} re ‘ ee 
Soe y a | smaller apartments resulting in a demand 
Echanges in the food business itself: ‘CrP Eiener sanded at ekas tian 
A. Improved methods of transportation, before the war 
handling, merchandising, advertising, and), : Thai na. : y 
display. B. Competition among shippers | D. Social conditions: 1, a decline in 
and dealers to increase the variety and to/|the proportion of males to females in the 
lengthen the season of fresh produce. country as a whole; 2, a shift of large 
“II. Changes in consumer demand may numbers from the farm to towns and 
be classified as follows: A. A new | Cities. 
philosophy of food: 1, the discovery of| Prof. H. E. Botsford, of the Department 
vitamins and the campaign of education |of Poultry Husbandry of New York Col- 
a : Sa aoe lege of Agriculture, discussed the effect 
of egg grading on consumer demand. The 
consumer does not buy on the basis of 
grades, he said, and knows little about 


relating not only to impact but also to 
|the distribution of load on the landing 
|surface, and consequently the trend in 


1, improvement | 


New York Measure | 


Signed by Governor 


Bill to Place Supervision and 
Licensing of Barbers Un- 
der State Department of 
Health Disapproved 


Asany, N. Y., April 21. 
Governor Roosevelt has approved the 
bill (A. Int. 1362) carrying out some of 
the recommendations made by the unof- 
ficial State Health Commission appointed 
by the Governor. 
He has disapproved the bill (A. Int. 
1218) to provide for the creation of a board 


{of barber examiners and placing the li- 


censing of barbers and supervision and 
control of the business or barbering in the 
State Department of Health. 

“I think that there ought to be a limit 
as to the trades which are to be licensed,” 
the Governor said. He added the sanitary 
code contains regulations relative to the 
physical condition of barbers and sanita- 
tion of barber shops, and the enforcement 
of these regulations is legaly a duty of lo- 
cal health officers. 

Governor's Memorandum 

The Governor’s memorandum accom- 
panying his approval of the public health 
bill follows in full text: 

This bill carries out some of the recom- 


began April 20 and was scheduled to con- 
tinue April 22. 


Expense Limited 
sressmen 
On Inspections 


| 
| 
| 


‘Accounting Office Rules 
Members Entitled to Ac- 
tual Expenses and Not 
Commuted or Daily Rate 


Members of Congress making official in- 
spection trips outside of Washington, D. 
C., will not be reimbursed for their sub- 


Secretary 


the 


* 


Doak, John R. Alpine, 
Supervising Director of the Service, 
Francis I. Jones, the Director General, and 
others of the higher officials instructed 
the various State directors in the tasks 
they will be expected to perform. The in- 


sistence expenses at a commuted rate or 
granted a per diem but are limited to 
actual expenses, under a ruling made pub- 


lic April 21 by the General Accounting 
Office. 


structions have not been completed, the 
Secretary said. 


Several more State directors will likely 
be announced April 22, it was stated. Only 
a few have not yet been appointed. 


Inquiry Concluded 
On Administration of 
University of Iowa 


School Authorities and State 
Board of Education Are 
Criticized, But No Crimi- 
nal Practices Disclosed 


Des Mornes, Iowa, April 21. 
Reports on the legislative investigation 


| of the administration of the University of 


Iowa have just been made to the Legis- 
lature after six weeks of inquiry. The 
majority report declares there have , been 
mistakes but mo criminal acts on the part 
of officials of the school. 

Both the majority and minority re- 
ports criticize certain administration prac- 
tices. The State Board of Education was 
criticized for carrying on an expansion 
program involving real estate purchases 
not approved by the Legislature, and it 


| was recommended that no additional con- 


struction projects calling for more than 
$10,000 be entered upon without open bid- 
ding. 


The majority report suggests that the | 


Attorney General consider the possibility 
of recovering $28,000 claimed to be due 
the State as interest on Rockefeller 
Foundation funds. This interest was 
waived by the Board in view of a profit- 
able investment in securities made by W. 
J. McChesney, of Iowa City, the univer- 
sity treasurer. 


The House has rejected a resolution 
proposing an investigation of the conduct 
in the office of Lieutenant Governor Arcin 
W. McFarlane. The resolution was of- 
fered following criticism of certain busi- 
ness activities of Mr. McFarlane, wich 
were disclosed in the universiiy investiga- 
tion. Opponents of the resulution con- 
tended that the private affairs of a pub- 
lic official do mot form the basis for im- 
peachment. 


President Plants Elm Tree 


_ The General Accounting Office’s synop- 
Sis of its decision follows in full text: 


_“A-36217. (3) — Subsistence——Congres- 
sional Committees—Examination of Esti- 
mates for Appropriations in the Field. 

“Members of Congressional Committees 
engaged in the examination of estimates 
in the field are not civilian officers or em- 
ployes of the »departments or establish- 
ments within the purview of the Subsist- 
ence Act of 1926, nor are their traveling 
expenses payable from appropriations for 
‘traveling expenses’ but under the specific 
provision for ‘examination of estimates for 
appropriations in the field’ They may 
not be reimbursed for their subsistence 
expenses at & Commuted rate nor granted 
a per diem im lieu of subsistence, but are 
limited to actual expenses.” 


Many Trips Made 

After almost every session of Congress, 
some members of both Houses, including 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
g0 on trips to such places as Panama, 
Porto Rico, Philippines and Alaska, to 
Army posts amd Indian reservations and 
elsewhere in continental, United States, 
to inspect needs in connection with pro- 
posals for appropriations at the subse- 
quent session of Congress in the annual 
Supply bills or authorization measures. 


There are several such trips, individ- 
ually or as subcommittee inspections, un- 
der way or contemplated in the interim 
between the expiration of the 71st Con- 
gress and the beginning of the 722md Con- 
gress next December. Representative 
Wood (Rep.), Of La Fayette, Ind., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, is just back from an inspection 
of the conditions in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, has made air 
trips on inspections of Army posts. Rep- 
resentative Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, 
Mich., has just concluded an inspection 
|Of naval stations in the South. Other 
members have planned inspections be- 
fore Congress reassembles. Several mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations also Rave planned official trips 
abroad. 


Status of Chocolate Candy 
For Taxation Is Argued 


he question 


whether chocolate is 
candy within the 


meaning of the excise 
tax imposed by the Rovenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921, upom which the payment of 
$8,000,000 in taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment depends, was argued April 21 be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The matter is involved in 16 
cases entitled McCaughn et al. v. Hershey 


America, Central America, and the West Elimination of Tail Skid \tire design may furnish information of | “®®° and still less sbout grades. |mendations made by the unofficial State | Chocolate Company, et al, Nos. 426-441. 


Indies. Music, on the other hand, by | 
virtue of its mobility and universal intel- 
ligibility has long been a most active and 
effective factor in this field, and has of | 
course, among all the cultural achieve- 
ments of man, been the one most utilized 
by radio. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that one of the innumerable 
services being rendered by the Pan Ameri- | 
can Union is its annual series of concerts | 
at which inspiring contributions of Latin | 
American composers are interpreted and | 
broadcast. 

Importance of Press 


One of the most striking and effective | 
of this group of agencies, however, is the 
press, for news is a commodity supplying 
a universal demand. The ascending scale | 
of literacy and the almost incredible mod- 
ern developments in the field of communi- | 
cations now make it possible for this com- | 
modity to be exchanged in volumes and 
with a rapidity never before achieved or 
even imagined. One of the great American 
press associations, for example, sends by 
cable more than 16,000,000 words annually 
to Latin America, and receives by cable 
from that region approximately 2,000,000 
words. 

The influence which this exchange of 
news between the United States and Latin | 
America exercises is great. Despite the 
advances in convenient and ecomnomic | 
transportation facilities and the impressive | 
statistics of tourist movements, only a 
minute portion of the inhabitants of one | 
country—even of so rich and travel-dis- | 
posed a nation as the United States—can 
be expected personally to visit the other. | 
It is therefore left to other agencies, and | 
especially to the press, to perform the 
function of making the nations better | 
known to one another. Our own great 
dailies have established a high standard 
in this respect, for most of them devote 
particular attention to foreign news. | 


Voluntary Activities 

But the greatest promise for the future 
of inter-American cultural relations lies, 
it is believed, in the second group—the 
voluntary agencies. Their several activ- 
ities are perhaps best described as in- 
tellectual cooperation. In surveying this 
group one is impressed by the number of 
agencies which it comprises, by. their im- 
portance, and by the extraordinary suc- 
cess which they have already achieved. 
The following may be mentioned: 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion. This institute has fostered the de- 
velopment of the exchange of students 
with foreign countries, the circuiting of 
foreign professors, statesmen, and publi- 
cists among our colleges and universities, 
the publication of books having to do with 
aspects of international education, the 
holding of conferences on critical prob- 
lems of international education, and the 
issuance of letters of introduction to 
American scholars going abroad and for- 
eign scholars visiting our institutions, as 
well as many other activities of the kind. | 

Through its agency, a commission of 
scholars and teachers from Argentina | 
visited our colleges, museums, newspaper 
plants, industrial cstablishments, social] | 
service organizations and distinguished in- | 
dividuals two years ago, in consequence | 
of which classes for the study of English | 
were established by the, Argentine-North | 
American Cultural Institute at Buenos 
Aires which today have over 800 students. 
These activities likewise resulted in fel-| 
lowships being granted in the United | 
States to Argentine students in engineer- | 
ing, agriculture, journalism, business ad- | 
ministration and similar courses. | 

Cultural Foundations 

The importance which the Institute of 
International Education attaches to the| 
Latin American field is indicated by 


the | 
fact that it is sending its very able Di-| 
rector, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, to South 
America this Summer for an extended 


| to result, but the time estimates of a num-| seems to be a great difference of opinion 


| from the airplane industry has been that | 


| date tail skids and consequently often are 
| unsatisfactory from the standpoint of serv- 


| greatly 


Elimination of the tail skid is expected | value in designing airport surfaces. There) Congymer Knowledge of 


|Eggs Declared Slight 

The theory that stores must sell high- 
quality eggs or lose cusiomers is errone- 
ous, he said, because most stores keep 


ber of leading manufacturers vary from|in this matter, part of the industry be- 
one to three years. The general forecast | lieving that low pressure tires will come 
into general use on all types of aircraft) 
and other manufacturers thinking , the 
improved shock absorber may lead to the} 
use of even a higher pressure tire and a 
smaller wheel. 


Limit Reached in Tire Size 


It is reasonablé to expect that the limit 
in maximum tire size will be reached | 
as it has been by the automotive indus- | 
try, and that additional wheels will be 
employed to distribute additional loads. 
Multiple wheel design, therefore, may pre- 
sent serious difficulties. Some designers 
anticipate that not more than three wheels 
will ever be used; others that four landing 
wheels will be employed. 

More attention is being given the ques- 
tion of the resiliency of airport runway 
surfaces than this matter deserves, since 
resiliency of a surface can be of practical | 
value only when it reduces the impact of 
landing planes. 


the tail skid will disappear in two years. | 

The importance of the influence on de- 
sign and cost of runway surfaces of tail 
skids has received only slight considera- 
tion, yet its destructive action is obvious 
to the casual observer. Runways in many 
instances still are designed to accommo- 


| without. There is a scarcity of good 
| quality eggs which handicaps consumer 
knowledge of quality, he said. 

Warren W. Oley, chief of the New Jer- 
sey Bureau of Markets, said that, while 
the public is not familiar with egg grades, 
a distinction is quickly made when a par- 
ticularly low or high quality egg is ob- 
tained. 

The Grange League Federation plan of 
cooperative buying and selling was dis- 
cussed, H. Deane Phillips leading the dis- 
cussion. 
with a plan of grading products which it 
handles, he said. 

Problems of the Federal-State shipping 
point inspection service were outlined by 
R. C. Butner of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


The meeting elected Sidney A. Edwards, 
director of the Connecticut Bureau of 
Markets, as chairman for the next year, 
and R. B. Etheridge, chief of the North 
Carolina Division of Markets, as secretary. 


ice and cost. 

Certain types of “low cost” road sur- 
faces developed during the past few years 
low initial cost and economical mainten- | 
ance. With the elimination of the tail 
skid, some of these types may prove prac- 
ticable for runway use and consequently 
universal use of the tail wheel.will lead to | 
economies in airport construction and} 
maintenance. 


Impact Pressure on Fields 
The impact pressure on tHe landing field 


of arriving planes is another factor to be | Airports should be built in such a man- 
considered in the design of airport sur-/ner as to provide the greatest degree of 
faces, and as larger planes are built this| safety for high speed landings, however, 
question becomes of increasing impor-|for the tendency is to purchase faster 
tance. The amount of impact depends| planes and readjust schedules. Unless 
upon various features, design of the plane, | there is some radical change in the design 
cushioning properties of the tires, effec-|of the present type plane to reduce the 
tiveness of shock absorbers, and others. landing speed and still maintain a high 
The general opinion seems to be that the| speed in the air, this phase must receive 
efficiency of shock absorbers may be| further consideration. 
increased. More efficient shock The trend in aircraft design in regard 
absorbers would reduce the landing] to weight is rather indefinite, and it seems 
Stresses in plane fuselages and permit the} unwise to design runway surfaces to sus- | 
use of lighter wheels and axles. While| tain airplanes of greater weight than the} 
better absorbers might reduce the impact! heaviest now in use. Selection of runway | American Growers Said to Face 
pressures on the landing field, they may,! surfaces should be made with a full con-| . ° . om 
Keen Foreign Competition 


Citrus Output Gains 
Faster Than Demand 


however, be used to increase the allowable | sideration of sustaining traffic of more and 
vertical velocity of airplanes in landing | heavier planes, however, so that when the ; 5 ae 
rather than to diminish the actual Jand-| necessity for a heavier runway surface| Production of oranges and grapefruit is 


ing loads. arises the old surface may serve at leasi| increasing more rapidly than world con- 
The kind of tires employed is a matter! as a suitable base. |sumption, and the American crops will 
|face keener competition in foreign mar- 

| kets, the Department of Agriculture 

|stated April 21. Even more important 
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'the Department said, is improvement in 


quality of the foreign fruit, regulations to 
improve packing and grading having re- 
|cently been placed in effect in Spain, the 
| world’s largest orange exporting nation, 
and in Palestine, Argentina, Brazil and 
Italy. The statement follows in full text: 

Production of oranges and grapefruit is 
| increasing faster than world consumption 
in practically all countries that grow 
| citrus, and production is expected to con- 
;tinue to increase as nonbearing areas 
come into production the next few years, 
| according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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World-wide Increase 


“The world-wide increase in production,” 
| the Bureau says, “is causing considerable 
concern as to the disposal of the increas- 
ing orange surpluses. To this end many 
countries have passed legislation 
endeavor to improve the packing and 
grading of their export fruit so as to ob- 
tain better prices. Such regulations have 
been put into effect recently by Spain, 
Palestine, Argentina, Brazil and Italy.” 

American oranges and grapefruit will be 
| confronted with keener competition in for- 
eign markets as a result of the increase in 
volume and improvement in quality of for- 
eign citrus fruit, the Bureau believes. The 
United States formerly confined the bulk 
of its orange exports to Canada, but the 
larger American crops the last few years 
have made it necessary to seek additional 
markets. 

Foreign producers are also seeking mar- 


(P 8--c 7). ket outlets for their citrus fruit, and the 


| 


Health Commission appointed by me. As 
originally introduced, it would have en- 
acted all of the recommendations of this 
Commission. The most important of these 


|recommendations was the compulsory es- 


about the same quality of eggs and it is a} 
question of taking what is offered or doing | 


The federation is experimenting | 


| than the increase in volume of products, | 


in an, 


tablishment of county boards of health as 
local units in all counties. 

It was pointed out by the Commission 
in fact that this recommendation was at 
the very foundation of all the others and 
that it was necessary for the completely 
satisfactory operation of the other recom- 
mendations. No valid objection was ad-| 
vanced to this provision in the Legisla- 
ture; on the contrary, an overwhelming 
sentiment in the State was expressed for 
it. In spite of this fact, the Legislature 
adopted a pusillanimous attitude and de- 
leted from the bill this most important 
provision. 

The accomplishments of this bill are 
momentous in the advancement of the} 
public health of the State. It is indeed 
a pity that in the interest of protecting 
the lives and health of its millions of citi- 
zens, the Legislature could not have at 
least on this one question forgotten its 
attitude of obstruction and opposition and 
could not have taken the recommendation 
of this Commission of experts in full. 


Tests Show Radio Waves 
Can Pass Through Rock 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a study of the ability of waves used in 
commercial radio broadcasting to pene- 
trate the rock. Frequencies ranging from 
650 to 810 kilocycles were employed. A 
portable receiving set was moved to sev- 
eral points inside the cave. A loud speaker 


| was operated at a point 2,000 feet from 
| the entrance of the cave. 


The fact that the clearness of the sig- 
nals diminished as the receiver was moved 
to places where the amount of rock be- 
tween the instrument and the surface 
of the earth was increased led to confir- 
mation of the conclusions concerning abil- 
ity of the waves to pass through the 
rock. 

In addition to the work with the fre- 
quencies used in commercial broadcasting, 
the experimenters also employed waves of 
frequencies ranging from 500 cycles to 
610 kilocycles. 

When signals were received in positions 
so situated that there could be no means 
for them to reach the receiver except 
through the overhead rocks, the work of 
determining the amount of absorption of 
the magnetic field by the rock was under- 
taken. This was done by making com- 
parisons of the reception of signals trans- 
mitted on various frequencies. 

Much experimental work had been per- 
formed in connection with this problem 
before the work at Mammoth Cave was 
undertaken, but no really conclusive evi- 
dence previously had been presented. The 
theoretical discussions preceding the ex- 
perimental work in question showed 
variances that always left doubts as to 
the applicability of the formulas they ad- 
vanced. . 


production of oranges has increased from 


| an average of 21,400,000 boxes in the five- 


year period 1915-1919 to around 38,480,- 
000 boxes in the five-year period 1925-1929. 
This season the total orange crop in the 


| United States is placed at 49,191,000 boxes, 


| American industry is confronted with the|of grapefruit to 


the second largest crop on record. The 
United States grapefruit crop this year is 
a record totaling over 15,000,000 boxes 
compared with an average crop of about 
8,500,000 boxes during 1922-1926. 
Grapefruit production, says the Bureau. 
is increasing in practically all countries 
that have citrus industry. Of the South- 
ern Hemisphere countries, the Union of 
South Africa sends the greatest number 
the European markets, 
but the shipments do not coincide with 


As Tribute to Washington 


President Hoover on April 21 paid tribute 
to the memory of George Washington by 
planting an American elm tree in the 
White House grounds in his honor. 

The tree plamting was held under the 
auspices of the American Tree Association 
in‘cooperation with the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. P. S. Ridsdale, 
a director of the American Tree Associ- 
ation, presented the President with a 
certificate of membership in the associa- 
tion and placed his name on the honor 
roll with others who have been asked to 
plant trees throughout the country and 
plan to dedicate them during the George 
ae bicentennial celebration in 

32. 


The certificate of membership reads as 
follows: “This is to certify that Herbert 
Hoover, having planted a tree in honor of 
the Father of Our Country, has been en- 
rolled as a member of the American Tree 
Association.” 


The interested parties other than the 
Hershey company are the York Chocolate 
Company, the Klein Chocolate Company 
and the Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Com- 
pany. 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral Claude R. Branch contended that the 
chocolate bars upon which the tax was 
levied were candy within the meaning -of 
the act. They complied with definitions 
of candy and were advertised in some 
instances as a confection. 


The district court held that they were 
candy under the act but the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit reversed 
the ruling. 

William Clarke Mason, representing the 
chocolate manufacturers contended that 
the product was not candy as that term 
was used in the law, but was a staple food. 
By the use of the classification, he sub- 
mitted Congress did not intend to include 
chocolate which it could have done had it 

} SO wished. 
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| problem of what to do with its steadily | 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) De | increasing production. Total United States 


the heaviest movement of American fruit. \| 
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\ e Wind Cave National Park, in South Da- 
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vi * cz a 
President Hoover | 
Says Nicaragua 


Is Meeting Crisi 


IS 


Asserts 1,300 Members of | 
National Guard Will) 
Bring Sandino and His 
Followers to Justice 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ing the U. S. S. “Asheville” at Puerto 
Cabezas. His report follows: ae 

“Situation is quiet. No bandits in vicin- 
ity. Work being resumed. Bluefields. also 
reports quiet. 

“Bandits first appeared in this vicinity 
at Logtown about 60 miles inland on about 
April 11. Nearly all the deaths occurred 
in this vicinity and between April 11 and 
13. Those killed were overseers or workers 
on the fruit farms of the Bragman Bluff 
Lumber Company and they were surprised 
and killed without chance of escape. The 

@bandits, who were not known to be in 
the area, numbered in all about 150. Capt. 
Pefley ran into an ambush of them and 


New Patents Total 
1,171 During Week 
Design or Reissue Patents Not 


Included in Figure An- 
nounced in Gazette 


The United States Patent Office issued | 


1,171 patents, not including design pat- 


ents or reissue patents, April 21, accord- | 


ind to the Official Gazette issued the same 
date. This total represents activities for. 
the week closing on the day of announce- 
ment in the Gazette. 

Design patents announced as being is- 
sued April 21 total 1,081. Five reisspe 
patents are shown to have been issued. 


sued under the classification “Chemistry 

—Carbon Compounds,” this being the 
largest number of patents issued in any 
single classification. 

Totals for patents issued in classes lead- 
ing in number of issuances for the week 
follow: 

Aeronautics, 17; electricity—circuit mak- 
ers and breakers, 16; metallic receptacles, 
16; brakes, 14; laminated fabric and anal- 
ogous manufactures, 14; card, picture and 
sign exhibiting, 14; water distribution, 11; 
and apparel, 11. 





it was from men who escaped from this 
patrol that first alarm was given. 


Raiding for Supplies 
“The best opinion hereabout is that all 
the present activity is similar to that 
which has occurred at this time in previ- 
ous years and is for the purpose of raid- 
ing for supplies and stores. Raids are 
made just before the raimy season and 
furnish the supplies needed for the en- 
suing months. The earthquake, while it 
helped the situation by engaging the ac- 
tivities of the Guardia, otherwise seems 
to have had nothing to do with the orig- 
inal plan, though was taken ‘advantage of 
by the bandits. The Bragman Bluff Lum- 
her Company lost about $21,000 worth of 
stores from their commissaries, mostly 
carried away by bandits. Im addition to 
these a large amount was looted from 

stores at Cabo Gracios a Dios. 


“When the ‘Asheville’ (gunboat of Spe- 
cial Service Squadron) arrived at midnight 
of April 13, the entire population of Puerto 
Cabezas was in a highly excited state 
and were congregated about the pier. The 
Guardia being absent near Logtown, there 
was no one to protect the town. The 
bandits at this time had gotten between 
the Guardia and the town and a consider- 
able party were but eight miles from the 
town. They never came nearer and the 
arrival of the ‘Asheville’ at the opportune 
moment is generally thought to have been 
the reason. 


Bandits Forced to Retire 


“The Guardia extricated itself from its 
position at Logtown and returned to town 
on the 14th at 1 p.m. Fighting by the 
Guardia, under difficulties due to being 
outnumbered and surrounded, continued 
from the first contact and until the bandits 
were forced to retire. In this the planes 
assisted materially by bombing. The con- 
duct of the Guardia is universally praised 
and there is no doubt that they deserve 
greatest credit 


“I have inspected the papers captured 
from Blandon and find them as first re- 
ported. They are now in the hands of 
Maj. John Marston (Colonel in Guardia, 
commanding Bastern Area of Guardia 
Nacional). Two of them bear a rough 
seal showing a bandit cutting the head 
from a prostrate dead marine.” 


Rear Admiral Smith’s report brings the 
total deaths to 16: 8 American civilians, 
1 Marine officer, 4 British subjects, 1 
Guatemalan, 1 Colombian and 1 German 
missionary. This does not include one 
Bicareguan. Agosto Tejado, previously re- 
ported accidentally killed by an “Ashe- 


ville” sentry for failure to answer a chal-/| 


lenge at night. 


Motorized Kitchen for Army 
Tank Units to Be Developed 


The Quartermaster General of the 
Army, Maj. Gen. John L. DeWitt, has 
proposed to Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, 
@the Chief of Infantry, the initiating of a 
development project on a 
kitchen to be used by Infantry tank units. 
The vehicle recommended by 


tired truck chassis, four-wheel drive, ca- 
pable of a speed of 30 miles an hour and 
equipped with air brakes. 

The body will be of special design and 
will include drop sides and rear, perma- 
nent top, roll storm curtains, and an awn- 
ing to be let down at an angle from the 
top when the kitchen is in camp. 

An ice box with a capacity of 100 pounds 
and a water tank-with a gravity flow and 
a capacity of 60 gallons are proposed. 


The stove will be equipped with a gaso- 


motorized | 


the Quar-| 
termaster General will be a two-ton, dual- | 


‘Fossils Disclose 
Species of Birds 
| Of Primeval Era 


More Than 150 Types Now 
Living Are Discovered in 
Remains Unearthed Re- 
cently in Florida 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


|calities in the collections of the Florida 
| State Geological Survey. 

| These specimens were found in beds of 
;cemented sand and broken marine shells, 
in fine white to light brown sand and in 
bone beds. Their age has been variously 
jheld to date back to the Aftonian 
|period, to the late Pleistocene age and 
;one authority, Dr. G. G. Simpson, con- 
cludes that those rossils from the so-called 
|number two or bone bed of the east coast 
and fro mthe Saber-tooth Cave in Citrus 
County and Seminole area. of the west 
;coast in Pinellas County represent a single 
phase of geologic time. 

Progress in knowledge of these matters 
|has been so rapid that it may be confi- 
dently predicted that eventually all of the 
existing species of birds, except those of 
small size, will be identified in Pleistocene 
deposits. As conditions are seldom fa- 
| vorable for preservation of small bones of 
| fragile texture, not much can be known 
|of the smaller birds as fossils for their 
preservation in that state is highly for- 
tuitous. ° 
; We may dream, however, of the discov- 
ery of ancient caves, inhapited long ago 
| by Pleistocene owls, with great accumula- 
| tions of bones of small birds from the pel- 
| lets of these nocturnal predators, caves 
| that have been hermetically sealed for 
|tens of thousands of years that chance 
| may bring to attention and so give us 
;expected information on a fascinating 
subject. 


| 


Amount of Variation 


| 

| Evolution of our existing birds so far as 
differentiation of species is concerned has 
taken place principally in the late Ter- 
| tiary, and that variation since that time 
| has been of slight degree, confined ap- 
| parently to minor differences, in color and 
; dimension, such as are used in modern 
studies to distinguish the less definitely 
|marked of geographic races or subspecies. 
As the information increases, it appears 
that some of the differences we consider 
today of subspecific value were in existence 
in birds of the Pleistocene; for example, 
in the gray cranes and in the turkey vul- 
; tures, and have persisted to the present 
day without apparent change, a striking 
| example of stability in those groups. 

| The diversity of bird life of North Amer- 
ica at the time of the coming of the 
rigors of the Ice Age must have been truly 
remarkable since it would seem to have 
included most of the modern forms, to- 
gether with a host of others now extinct 
that are slowly becoming known from the 
fossil record. The entire period since the 
opening of the Pleistocene has been one 
of extermination rather than of evolu- 
tion, a process that continued steadily 
until men appeared as the most active 
factor contributing to its progress. 


Remains of Mammals 


|Seminole area there also have been found 


mammals of the early ages, including a| of Congress and required to report its | 
line burner, and provisions made for the | Saber-tooth tiger, an elephant, a bear, a| transactions annually to the Secretary of | 


The Gazette shows 22 new patents is- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


; . | 
|Florida and specimens from several lo- 


cated July 31 next. 
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The Federal Government, in association with the State governments of Ohio, Penn 
Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, Kentucky and Massachusetts, has erec 
Ohio, on Lake Erie, a memorial to commemorate the victory of Commodore Oliver Ha 
British fleet in the Battle of Lake Erie on Sept, 10, 1813, the campaign of Gen. Willia 
the War of 1812 and a century of peace between English-speaking people. 
The monument erected at Put-in-Bay is shown above; 
reproduced a section of the rotunda showing one of the four bronze entrance 


Perry Victory Memorial on Lake Erie 


‘ill Be Formally Dedicated in July, 


Bass Island, Lake Erie, Ohio. 


ception, construction, 


| be concluded. 
| between the opening to public use and the 


and idealism. 
noted 
|sort. Witness the record of several genera- 
tions in the case of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 


While 18 years have elapsed since the 


Victory Memorial, and 15 years since the 
doors of its rotunda within the giant Doric 
Column were thrown open to the public, 
the memorial in detail as to its plazas, 
approaches and grounds was not completed 
}until very recently. Within this period 
|of construction it has passed from the 
| status of a monument projected by a group 
of States, its title vested in the State of 
Ohio, to that of a national memorial and 





shrine, its title vested in the United States 
Besides the bird remains found in the|Government and its operation entrusted | 


to a Federal Commission created by act 


burning of wood in the event of damage | ™astodon, two ground sloths, a capybara,| the Interior. 


to the gasoline burner or the lack of a 
supply of fuel. The gasoline burner can 
be’removed and the stove converted into 
a wood burner in 10 minutes. The stove 
will be so mounted that the cooks can 
move around it on all sides. 


The body of the truck will be approxi- | 


mately 94 inches wide and 120 inches long, 

— a floor space of about 80 square 

eet. 

Electric lights for the kitchen will be 
supplied by the regular lighting system 
of the truck. 

The adoption of a kitchen similar to 
the above will greatly facilitate trans- 

 priation and will be welcomed by the 
¢ofantry as a progressive step in its con- 
stant endeavor to supply more comforts 
for the doughboy. 

General Fuqua has forwarded the Quar- 
termaster General's specifications to the 
Tank Board at Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., for its recommendations.—IJssued by 
the Department of War. 

Petition in Senate Suit 
Te . | 
Will Be Filed Shortly | 


Filing of the initial petition in tl 
involving the validity of the appointment 
of George Otis Smith to the Federal 
Power Commission is expected shortly, the | 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
Stated orally April 21. 

A draft of the petition for a writ of 
“quo Warranto” has been submitted to the 
Department by John W. Davis, special 
counsel for the United States Senate in 
the proceedings, to ascertain whether the 

@ facts set forth in it are correct, Attorney 
General Mitchell declared. 

It is expected that the pleading will be | 
filed shortly in the Supreme Court of the | 
District of Columbia, declared the Attor- 
ney General. The Department, he as-| 
serted, has found the facts as set forth 
in the petition without fault, and has so| 
notified Special Counsel Davis. Because | 
the Senate itself cannot institute such 
litigation, the Attorney General said that 
the petition for the writ probably will be 
filed through the office of the United 
States Attorney in Washington. | 

Explaining that the petition is in the 
nature of a bill of complaint, Mr. Mitchell 
said it would be served on Mr. Smith, 
whose counsel, George Wharton Pepper, | 
will have opportunity to answer. 


National Park Enlarged 


1€ Case | 


kota, has been enlarged by about 1,200 
acres aS a result of action by the last 
Congress. (Department of the Interior.) 


|two glyptodons, tapirs, 
| camelids besides deer and other types 
;comparable to modern fauna. There have 
|also been found a California condor and a 
larger condor-like vulture, whose bones 
}are unusual in fossils east of California. 

The Saber-tooth cave, located in a bed 
}0f Ocala limestone a mile northwest of 
| Lecanto, Citrus County, Fla., disclosed va- 
|rious fossils in the past few years, in- 
| cluding the canine tooth of a saber-tooth 
| tiger, and a more recent white-tailed deer, 
}a fossil dog, ground sloth, horse, tapir, 
|mastodon and other mammals. 

The great jabiru stork apparently was 
common in Florida back in_ those 
| Pleistocene days, as it is represented by 
;}many fragments of bones collected. So 
was the common crow, which had been 
recorded previously from the ice age de- 
|posits in California but not before from 
the Pleistocene of eastern North America. 


peculiar pigs, 


\Licensed Women Pilots 


Reported to Number 419 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

group of the 15,463 pilots, representing 
48.4 per cent of the total, while trans- 
port pilots form the next largest group, 
39.6 per cent of the total. There are 6,11} 
transport pilots, 1,779 limited commercial? 
80 industrial, and 7,489 private. 

California, which was second to New 
York on Oct. 1, 1930, in the number of 
planes, now stands first in the number of 
aircraft, pilots, gliders, mechanics and 
glider pilots. New York is second in air- 
craft, gliders, plane pilots, and mechanics; 
Michigan is second in glider pilots. 

Totals for the United States and for- 
eign possessions, including pilots licensed 
in the United States who live in foreign 
countries are: 9,819 licensed and identi- 
fied airplanes; 15,463 pilots; 199 glider 
pilots; 1,149 gliders, and 9,090 mechanics. 

Tabular statistics appearing In the April 
15 issue of the Air Commerce Bulletin, it 
was said, list 22,886 pilots in California, 
due to an error in printing. The figure 
for this State should be 2,886. 


Voluntary Deportation 


Of Aliens Is Held Legal 


The Comptroller General has ruled that 
the voluntary deportation of aliens who 
have become public charges or in dis- 
tress within three years after arriving in 


| this country, at the expense of the Federal 


Government, is legal, it was stated orally 
April 21 by Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 
General of Immigration. 


Movement Started 
| Twenty Years Ago 
| Since the inception, more than 20 years 
ago, of the movement which has led to 
ithis great commemorative achievement, 
shortly to be dedicated to the cause of 
international peace, many distinguished 
Americans have been associated in de- 
voted and uncompensated service with its 
development. 

If reference be made to those who have 
passed on, it must include, of the Federal 
| Commissioners, Lieut. Gen. Nelson «A. 
Miles, Rear Admiral Charles E. Clark, 
Rear Admiral Charles H. Davis and Rear 
| Admiral George Washington Baird; and, 
}of various State Commissioners, Lieut. 
|Gen. Arthur MacArthur and ReareAdmiral 
| Frederick M. Symonds, of Wisconsin; Gen. 
Philip C. Hayes, of Illinois; Henry Wat- 
terson and Col. Andrew Cowan, of Ken- 
tucky; Col. Harry Cutler and Sumner 
Mowry, of Rhode Island; Edwin H. Vare 
and Dr. George W. Naff, of Pennsylvania; 
| Arthur P. Loomis, of Michigan, and Gen. 
| A. L. Warner, George H. Worthington and 
|—latest to answer the eternal summons— 
| Nichols Longworth, of Ohio. 





|Gen. Joseph Warren Keifer, of Ohio, sole 
}survivor of his rank in the Civil War, 
appointed by President Taft in 1911, con- 
|tinues, at the age of 96, as one of the 
Federal Commissioners, his colleague be- 
jing Gen. John A. Johnston, of Wash- 
| ington. 

| The present officers of the Commis- 
|sion are: President, Webster P. Hunting- 
| ton, Columbus, Ohio; vice president, 
|Charles B. Perry, Milwaukee, Wis.; secre- 
|tary, Richard S. Folsom, Chicago, IIL; 
| treasurer, William Schnoor, Put-In Bay, 
Ohio, and auditor, Harry E. Davis, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Members of the Commission serve with- 
}out compensation and their successors are 
| appointed by the President of the United 
States, directly in reference to Federal 
|Commissioners, and on recommendation 


| 
j 


of the Governor of the particular State} 


in interest in reference to State Com- 
missioners. 
During the entire period of its admin- 
jistration since opened to the public in 
1915, the memorial has _ been self-sus- 
taining, no appropriation having been re- 
ceived or requested from Congress for 
operating expenses or upkeep. Within 
the same period more than $20,000 of 
|of earnings have gone into construction 
|to aid the various Federal appropriations 
| made for the completion of the memorial. 
The development of the memorial idea 
was attended by most unusual circum- 


Plans are in the making for the formal | stances. 
dedication, July 31 next, of the Perry’s| was contemplated, the movement had its 
Victory Memorial at Put-In Bay, South| inception in a group of States, not in the 
By that} Federal Government. 
ceremony a remarkable history of the in- | 
and 16 years of 
administration of this great memorial will 


Sixteen years must appear a long time 


dedication of such a tribute to history 
But such delays are to be 
in other enterprises of the same 


laying of the cornerstone of the Perry’s 


Of Commissioners now serving, Maj. | 


National Monument Commemorates Both Victory Over 
English and Century of Peace Following 


By Webster P. Huntington 
President, Perry’s Victery Memorial Commission 


Although a national monument 


In 1908 ‘Commissioners appointed by the 
State of Ohio invited certain sister Statcs 
; to join in the enterprise, and by 1910 the 
| States of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, Ken- 
tucky and Massachusetts became associ- 
; ated with the Buckeye State for the ob- 
ject in view. These States had appointed 
Commissioners and appropriated a sum 
equal to that requested from the Federal 
| Government when Congress in 1911 appro- 
| priated $250,000 for the project. 
| Thus it appeared that certain common- 
wealths had associated themselves to- 
| gether to perform a Federal duty, the Na- 
| tion accepting their leadership in the proj- 
}ect. Congress has appropriated in all 
for the Memorial $363,559, and the vari- 
ous States $732,548, the total investment 
in the Memorial, including earnings and 
certain very moderate donations, now be- 
ing $1,127,107. It is estimated that to 
build the Memorial at the present time 
would cost $3,000,000. 


The Memorial commemorates the vic- 

tory of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry 
and his men over the British fleet under 
Commodore Barkley in the Battle of Lake 
Erie, Sept. 10, 1813, the Northwestern eam- 
paign of General William Henry Harrison 
in the War of 1812 and the more than a 
century of peace ensuing between Great 
Britain and the United States. It over- 
looks the scene of the battle and the bor- 
der line between Canada and the United 
States in the waters of Lake Erie. The 
| fluted Doric Column of the memorial, 
| rising to the height of 352 feet, together 
| with its plazas and approaches, is con- 
|Structed exclusively of Massachusetts gran- 
| ite, from a distance its color effect that of 
|pure white, and because of the narrow- 
jness of the strip of land on which it is 
| erected seeming to rise directly from the 
water. 
The Column is 45 feet in diameter at 
the base, its walls nine feet, nine inches in 
| thickness, and at the narrowest point at 
| the neck five feet. There are 78 courses of 
| stone in the height of the Column. An 
}elevator runs to the top, which is also 
jattainable by stairways. The spectators’ 
|gallery at the top, protected by a four- 
| foot granite parapet, is capable of accom- 
|modating 300 people in the open air. 


Design Was Sblected 


By Competitive Test 


| The entire Column is lighted electri- 
cally as to its interior and floodlighted 
at night by means of modern equipment 
located in the grounds, making one of 
the world’s greatest electrical spectacles. 
The walls of the rotunda and elevator 
floor above are embellished by many in- 
| teresting historical tablets four of them 
; containing the names of all persons en- 
| gaged on the American side in the Bat- 
| tle of Lake Erie or in the building of the 
| American fleet. 


The architect 


and designer of the 
Memorial is Joseph H. Freedlander, of 
New York. The award of the successful 
design was determined by the National 
Fine Arts Commission in the largest archi- 
tectural competition ever held in this 
country or Europe. The competitive de- 
signs were exhibited in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, and the judges of 
awards were David H. Burnham, Thomas 
Hastings, Cass Gilbert, Daniel C. French, 
Frank B. Millet, Frederic L. Olmstead and 
Charles Moore. The Memorial stands 
within a few feet of the waters of Lake 
Erie on both sides, in a park expanding 
fan-shaped in areas of seven acres to the 
east and west. 


“This is the greatest monumént in the 
world,” declared the late Henry Watter- 
son, who was vice president of the Com- 
mission; adding, from the abundance of 
his observation in Europe and America: 
“And I haveseen them all!” 

If the Perry’s Victory Memorial is not 


| 


sylvania, Michigan, 
ted at Put-in-Bay, 
zard Perry over the 
m Henry Harrison in 
The memorial is to be dedi- 
in the lower photograph is 
doors and historical tablets. 
the world’s greatest monument, it yields 
| first place to but one, and that only in 
respect to height. In classic beauty of 
design and lasting quality of construction 
it is without rival, while its physical set- 
ting on the narrow isthmus of Put-In Bay, 
queen of the neighboring Lake Erie Is- 
lands, with the waters of the inland sea 
laving its approaches, is beyond compare 
—a worthy testimonial, indeed, to hence- 


forth symbolize the aspiration of the na- 
tions for peace. 
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[New Jersey Widens Radio Licenses 


_ Traffic Regulation 


State Commission Now Holds 
Extended Power Over Use 
Of Signaling Devices 


TreNTON, N. J., April 21. 


| proving municipal traffic regulation or- 
dinances was announced April 21 by Rus- 


In Communication 


Plans Reseinded 


Order Affects Radiotele- 


A general change in the method of ap- | 


sell S. Wise, chairman of the New Jersey | 
Traffic Commission, with the enactment 


}of a bill (S. 289) 
Governor Larson a few days ago. 


which was signed by | 


Hereafter all ordinances or resolutions 


concerning, regulating or governing traf- 
| fic or traffic conditions must be submitted 
| to the State Traffic Commission and shall 
/not be in force or effect until approved 
by the Commission. 

Under the original Traffic Act, Mr. Wise 
}explained, traffic ordinances were sub- 
|mitted to the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. If he failed to approve or dis- 
approve them within 10 days they became 
effective. This 10-day clause has been re- 
moved from the new amendment. 

Heretofore the Traffic Commisison’s 
| power with respect to traffic signals was 
| simply “to regulate and control the plac- 
jing and operation of traffic signals and 
| signaling devices.” The new law gives 
| the Commission the power to “determine, 
| regulate and control the character, type, 
location and place” of all signals and 
signaling devices. 


.. The 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


1931 


April 21, 


10:15 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, James C. Roop, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Minister of the Irish 
Free State, Michael MacWhite, called 
to present George Russell, Irish poet. 

12:30 p. m.—The delegates to the 
second Pan American Conference of 
Directors of Public Health called to pay 
their respects. 

2:15 p. m.—The President planted an 
American elm tree in the north White 
House grounds as a memorial to George 
Washington in connection with the 
Bicentennal Celebration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday anniversay in 1932. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Maine Adopts Measure 
To Prevent Forest Fires 





Avucusta, Me., April 21. 
Under a new law enacted by the recent 
| Maine Legislature the Governor may sus- 
pend the open season on hunting or fish- 
ing in time of: drought for such time and 
in such sections of the State as he may 
designate. The former law made it neces- 
sary that such closing apply to the entire 
State. The new statute was made an 
emergency measure and is therefore now 
effective. 
Although Maine has suffered recently 


graph Projects of Univer- 
sal Wireless and Intercity 
Companies 


A final order, revoking all of the li- 
censes and construction permits assigned 
to Univérsal Communications Co., Inc., 
which had projected a nationwide radio- 
telegraphic network linking 157 stations by 
the end of this year, with 40 continental 
short wave channels, was issued April 21 
by the federal Radio Commission. The 
order followed a finding that the company, 
which claimed it had expended more than 
$3.000.000 in its venture, had been adjudi- 
cated bankrupt. 

At the nae time the Commission took 
similar action in the case of Intercity 
Radio Telegraph Co., and Wireless Tele- 
graph and Communications Co., which had 
a joint project for point-to-point domestic 
radiotelegraphy, but which was not 
awarded additional channels by the Com- 
mission. The orders grow out of proceed- 
ings instituted by the Commission pur- 
suant to the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in the 
continental short wave litigation in the In- 
tercity case, the Commission found that 
the company was insolvent and that its 
receiver Frank X. Schaut, of Cleveland, 
did not have the necessary equipment or 
funds for continuance of service. 

The Commission’s final report and state- 
ment of explanation in the Universal 
case, brought out that on April 13 a hear- 
ing was held and that counsel for Uni- 
versal and the Stockholders and Creditors 
Committee moved to postpone the hearing 
for a further period of 60 days, during 
which it was hoped to complete plans for 
refinancing the enterprise. This motion 
was overruled. 

Universal on Dec. 22, 1928, was granted 
ithe 40 frequencies with which it was to 
link 157 stations by the end of 1931, the 
order explains. Thirteen stations actually 
|were placed in operation, but in April, 
1930, some of these were required to sus- 
| pend operation “because of financial diffi- 
| culties,” and on June 15, 1930, the opera- 
| tion of all these stations was suspended, 
| because of “insufficient funds.” ‘The com- 
| pany finally was judged bankrupt. 

Universal, in the original allocations, was 
| granted 40 of the 88 short wave channels 
| available for domestic point to point serv- 
ice over the competitive applications of 
RCA Communications, Inc., Mackay Radio 
|& Telegraph Co., and Intercitye These 
llatter companies appealed to the Court 
of Appeals, which took cogn?zance of the 
insolvency of Universal and Intercity, and 
linstructed the Commission to take such 
steps as it considered advisable in the 
case. The court, however, kept juris- 
diction over the entire _ proceeding. 


from numerous tires, they have not been 
caused by fishermen, the State Forest 
|Commissioner, Neil L. Violette, declared, 
land it is unlikely that the new suspen- 
sion law will be immediately invoked. 
The new statute not only forbids hunt- 
ing and carrying of firearms into the 
woods, and fishing, but also prohibits 
smoking and the building of fires within 
the sections closed by proclamation of the 
Governor. 
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Pierce-ARROW 
TRUCK QUALITY 


does make a difference 


NEW and 


of motor 


offered by Pierce-Arrow. In 
quality, these trucks have 
never been equaled. 


There aré 5 chassis mod- 
els ranging from 12,000 to 
34,000 pounds maximum 
gross weight—all built at 


Buffalo to 
Pierce-Arrow 


Pierce-Arrow trucks have 


earned the 


known as the world’s most 
carefully built trucks. Hun- 
dreds of fleet owners find 


complete line 
trucks is now 


traditional 
standards. 


right to be 


facts in their records which 
prove that Pierce-Arrow 
trucks possess long life and 
result in low net haulagecosts. 


For instance, Fisher Bros. 
Company of Cleveland 
write: “On our books, this 
Pierce-Arrow truck isn’t 
worth a dollar—but it is 
still earning profits. The 
depreciation, charged off 
each year, has removed its 
book value. But its actual 
value has not been found 
even after 15 years of con- 
stant operation.”’ 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


oie moc a RNC 
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Delegates Named Success in Modern Business 


To Congress on Said to Require 


Constant Study 


Military Medicine Safe Tenure of Any Occupation Declared Un- 


certain in Modern 


Federal Government Ac- 
cepts Invitation of Nether- 


lands to June Conference 4; is tne nistory of the electrical, in- 
| dustry which best illustrates that cardina 

At The Hague | character of ‘our era with which this ad- 
nnn thine | dress deals. It is scarcely 50 years, barely 


la half century, since Edison, Bell, and 
nited States will be represented | 4 a! y, 
officially. at the Sixth Congress of Military | Westinghouse began to apply + 
Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at|service that knowledge of electric 
The Hague next June, the Department of phenomena which was the fruit of earlier 
State 7 just announced. The an- ., by *Faraday, Volta 
; an att. 

ae ee ooeee. = a States| Now, a half century is but a brief space 
is accepting an invitation extended by the a Seas aaslie tie Lave eauenedl _ 
Netherlands ee t — SS !transformation of human society, com- 
by delegates a ne ee inted: pletely brought about in every aspect of 
ing delegates have been eee “mM Cc transport, communication and production 

Capt. James oa Sen ar William by the truly magic wand of electrical 
United States Te C.F United |emersy. There has been a shattering, 
Seaman Bainbridge, M. C.-P., Uni swift and sudden, of old social and eco- 
States Naval Reserve; Col. Ralph A. Fen-| nomic forms, and a rebuilding which is 
ton, Medical Reserve, United States Army; | yet far from being finished. 
Lieut. Col. Francis E. Fronczak, M. C.,|" Civilization of today, fundamentally 
United States Army; Maj. Edgar Erskin| pased as it is upon scientific research; has 
Hume, M. C., United States Army, se committed mankind perhaps to an eternity | 
Angus McLean, Auxiliary Reserve, Un i. of coping with change, progress, of muta- 
States Army; Col. Charles R. drat or tion, whatever you may choose to call it. 
M. C., United States Army; Coil. Frederick| 7+ js at once the penalty and _ stimulus 
H. Vinup, coe ig om oe” = weriioes. for those individuals who carry the higher 
sistant Surgeon nera . C. » 


executive responsibilities in modern busi- 
United States Public Health Service. ness and professional life that they must 
Organized in 1891 


attune themselves to the ee of con- 

Assoc stantly adjusting their own performance 

a ited — Sn and that of the organizations they direct 
e Unite ; 
In 1903 the Congress of the United States 





to inevitable and unceasing change. 


gave it a charter, and in recognition of| Accelerated Changes 


its national importance provided an ad- In Modera Li fe 
— — ae sees Some of Not only does the flow of new knowledge 
ry ot me ta ~~ Navy, and the of our universe continue to broaden, now 
cee Saseral of the medical services| that it is being fed by the accomplish- 
——— ith these three departments. ments of the whole systems of labora- 
—. vs it has acquired a certain tories and research institutes which so- 
adhered ciety maintains out of public and private | 





international status as invitations to at- resources, but the method of science sen- | 


tend its annual meetings have been sent sibly gets itself adapted in the day-by-day 
out annually through the State Depart approach of craftsman and professional to | 


ic 

ment to the natwashingtanto ocnd t >. occupation. Our system of feeding, cloth- | 
foe tives to the annual meetings of the | ns, housing and entertaining a popula- | 
a sh Many distinguished medical} tion accustomed to the highest degree of | 
ffi aw other nations have attended | material satisfaction is a product of the | 
ee annual meetings and have shared | Scientific spirit and practice. 
their knowledge and experience with our | Moreover, the tempo of its progress is 
constantly accelerating. There was a time | 


own medical officers. . aa dea Ge Eek akeseee ie 
i aaee toe ee te 4 methods, and changes in business practice, 
rving and standardizing the dearly|Tequired a generation to spread them- 
iences of the World War as selves to a nation’s limits. In our era, the | 

coeds the rescuing of the. wounded in| alteration may be practically instantane- 
battle and the preserving of the armed Se both by the habit of wel- 
forces from disease, called an Interna- com er and by the necessity 
tional Congress of Military Medicine and | competition lends. 
Pharmacy which met at Brussels in July, 
1921. Twenty countries sent — rep- 
e- 

eapentatives pe My ye May Bhan Raa | the conduct of business, if they are to at-| 
= eaun pend as follows: tain success. They must call to the 
woe, ies international congress was service of their need more and more re- 
held at Rome in 1923. Twenty-nine coun- | search effort, and they must arrange for 
tries were officially represented. |; ever more long distance planning in the 

The third international congress was | light of exact knowledge. 
neld at Paris in 1925. Forty countries | 
were officially represented. 

The fourth international congress was 
held at Warsaw in 1927. Thirty-one coun- | 
tries were officially represented. 

The fifth international congress was 
held at London in 1929. Thirty-nine coun- 
tries were officially represented. 


must see further and see more clearly 





found in the traffic on our highways. The 
driver of a team of horses, moving in the 
flow of other horse-drawn traffic, 
little hazard of collision, for the slow pace 
of movement gave time for action to avert 
danger in nearly all forms of emergency. 
But when the mounting speed of the au- 
tomobile and truck disclosed their hurt- 
ful as well as helpful potential, the en- 
gineers of society had to redesign roads 
as to surface, clearance, and curvature, in 
a not entirely successful struggle to re- 
turn safety to highway locomotion. 

In primitive industrial States, when 
markets are largely local, a producer who 
knew what his neighbors were doing was 
fairly safe in engaging in\industry. To- 
day, highly complex business organiza- 
tions, distributing over continental dis- 
tances, their operations at once facilitated 
and endangered by advancing efficiency 
of transport and communication, are sen- 
sitive to events and trends that are spaced 
as widely as is business geography. The 
individual, even the average individual 
corporate organization, can no longer as- 
semble independently the basic data 
needed to bear upon current problems. 


Prevention of Yellow Fever 
In Pan America Studied 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
tion it is possible to suffer a frightful epi- 
demic. . 

The conference further brought out in 
its discussion that with reasonable precau- 
tions restrictions placed in airplane travel 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

The fact was emphasized that the best 
method of combating yellow fever is to se- 
cure adequate water supplies for all cen- 
ters of population, in order that house and 
yard containers, such as cisterns, barrels 
and other artificial containers might be 
dispensed with. 2 

Concerning immunization from the dis- 


Therefore, men at the top of enterprise | 


e | of the scientific spirit. 
than did their predecessors engaged in| 


The parallel in business life of today is | 


had | 





ease, it was brought out that as yet there 
is little hope of protecting against yellow 
fever by vaccination. 

With reference to the fact that new 
mosquitos besides the known type, “Aedes 
aegypti,” had been discovered and that 
some of these breed in ground water, the 
opinion was expressed that these do not 
exist in sufficient number to be very dan- 
gerous, and that ae! do not bite man so 
frequently as the old widespread yellow 
fever mosquito. In general, it was said, 
there is no mosquito which breeds in 
ground water such as pools, marshes and 
lakes that need be greatly considered in 
the combating of yellow fever. 

In discussing the question of safe water 
supplies, it was brought out that safe 
water is important not only in fighting 
yellow fever but also typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, cholera and a number of other in- 
testinal diseases. 

Vaccination against typhoid was also 
discussed, and while the opinion was ex- 
pressed that vaccination will protect for 
perhaps from 5 to 10 years against typhoid, 
there is no vaccination yet known that 
will protect against amoebic dysentery and 
a number of other diseases which may be 
conveyed by polluted water. 


Reliance comes, of necessity, to be more 
emphatically placed upon governmental 
agencies, industrial associations, and spe- 
cial service mechanisms that are created 
for particular research tasks. A whole 
new profession has to be called into ex- 
istence, for the preparation and inter- 
pretation of such research data, and so- 
ciety at the moment naturally has to bear 
with the shortcomings and mistakes of 
the groups still puzzling out the principles 
attaching to this novel endeavor. 

Industries and individuals must keep 
abreast of the times, and engage of their 
own volition in the changes necessary 
to keep them in pace with progress. A 
failure to do so means little less than ex- 
tinction. We have always been conscious 
that nations, industries, and occupations 
occasionally disappeared from the social 
picture, because of failure to adjust to 
changing conditions. Now we realize that 
the pressures forcing new adjustment are 
igtensifying, and exerting themselves in 
novel directions. 


Increased Efficiency 


From Large Viewpoint 

It is not enough for the business man 
of today to understand his own business; 
he has to be able to view the performance 


. ae " ‘ . of the whole industry in which he en- 
Admissions of Canadians gages, and to match its genera] standard 


7 of efficiency. I once audited the books of 
Fewer by 87 Per Cent several competing enterprises, encounter- 


ing in the process one self-satisfied execu- 
tive—who reminded me of an old tom-cat 
after a full meal—who had been able to 
make several successive reductions in the 
costs of producing a standard item. 

He had cut the unit costs from 17 to 
12 cents in seven years, and in this ac- 
complishment took much pride. But jt 
so happened that the audit of the books 
of his principal competitor disclosed that 
like costs of the same unit during the same 
period had been cut from 13 cents to 8 
cents. The first man was feeding his 
pride on ignorance; had he known what 
constituted a reasonable standard of effi- 
ciency, his sense of security would prop- 
erly have vanished. 

On another such statistical investiga- 
tion, I found a man who boasted of the 
|low cost of operation he had _ brought 
| about in storage warehousing. After com- 
parative study of his figures with returns 
made from operations of 100 of such en- 
terprises, I had to tell him that his costs 
were among the five highest disclosed. He 


Investigations Said to Show | yas incredulous, inclined to express his 
emphatic opinion that the others did not 


ly for Health 
Ample Supp y know what they were doing, and had no 


Vitamins so necessary to the growth,|reliable cost figures. + 
development, and strength of an indi-| But we studied his own methods, and 
vidual are present in canned fruits and|it became finally clear that he had failed 
vegetables, Dr. Hazel Munsell, nutrition | to keep abreast of storage possibilities. This 
specialist at the Bureau of Home Eco-|bit of research justified itself, for the 
nomics, stated orally April 17. warehouseman in question, when he 

Although the Bureau has not conducted] learned the reasonable standard of the 
tests of this kind, the reports of investi- > —= 
gations conducted elsewhere show that|because they represent a riper product 
there is an ample supply of vitamins after|ihan that selected for immediate table 
canning. Professor Walter H. Eddy of|use, Of course this does not mean that 
Columbia University, Department of/|this is the rule, but it is significant in a 
Physiological Chemistry, recently an-|number of instances, she said. 
nounced investigations, which have been| Tests of the canned foods have been 
conducted for many years, show that 49| made on rats and guinea pigs by various 
varieties of canned food have been found | groups, Dr. Munsell said, and satisfactory 
satisfactory in vitamin content. results were obtained. An absence of 

Dr. Munsell stated that vitamins in|certain vitamins is indicated by physical 
some canned foods are particularly strong | weakness in a short time, she explained. 
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during the present fiscal year are given, 
together with those for the same period 
of the last fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 

Immigration visas issued to Canadians: 
Fiscal year 1930-1931, A; fiscal year 1929- 
1930, B; numerical decrease, C: 


B 
4,803 
6,848 
6,913 
6,117 
3,770 
2,109 
2,115 
1,886 
3,030 


37,591 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
“ebruary 


24,274 
Vitamins Retained 
In Canning Foods 





«) 





A ge of Transition 


By Dr. John M. Gries 


| Chairman, National Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 


o 
industry, and the weakness of his own 
methods, was able to cut his costs 50 per 
cent and stay in business. 

It is dangerous today for any industrial 
leader, craftsman, or professional worker 
to adopt the notion that any given busi- 
ness, occupation, or service has secure 
tenure. The reality must be faced; indus- 
tries are competing and supplementing 
with each other today with a ferocity 
never before equalled. 

Industries rise and fall as do empires 
and today are speeding up in their transi- 
tion. The crafts and professions attached 
share the identical fate. The only hope 
of survival is in vigilance of leadership and 
rank and file, a constant maintenance of 
research, and a watchful study of the 
whole economic and social environment, 
is enforced upon the business world. 

Nor can our educational leaders over- 
look the implications. In the vocational 
and professional schools, I fear, there are 
boys and girls being trained now by the 
thousands for special engagement in some 
lines of occupation that are threatened 
with extinction. At the same time, there 
are new professions opening which could 
utilize properly trained novices, but the 
schools have not yet learned of the re- 
quirements. Here again, research into the 
new forms that social endeavor insists 
upon shaping, and the striving for under- 
standing of new trends, represents the 
hope of fitting educational performance to 
requirements. 


Continued Advance- 
Is Predicted 


It is not surprising that this spectacle 
of ceaseless change should appall some of 
our philosophical observers of modern 
life, inducing them to suggest for the 
world at least a temporary holiday in 
scientific advance. Yet in the light of 
our understanding of human character, 
no such cessation can be anticipated. 

So long as increase of knowledge can 
be translated into desirable profit and 
service, mankind will not cease from its 
striving to learn and apply. Inexorably, 
the world of industry and commerce is 
committed to function in that under- 
standing. Its leadership can only endure 
in so far as it successfully endeavors to 
keep pace with the limits of possibility 
in new vision and new research. 

But in closing, perhaps a word of warn- 
ing will not be amiss. The business field 
which is accepting the necessity of align- 
ing itself constantly with research effort, 
must also absorb as well a fair portion 
Business organ- 
izations cannot simply rate themselves as 
engaged in research when they are simply 
engaged in collecting ex-parte facts, se- 
lected to but tress up high pressure sales- 
manship, and to adorn the phrases of ad- 
vertisement. 


To the degree that the research objec-} 


tive is surrendered to that tendency, the 


enterprise and the industry which falls) 


into the error will in the long run suffer. 
The scientific worker, industrially en- 
gaged, must be allowed to probe honestly 
into reality, unpleasant as may the fruits 
of his endeavor occasionally seem. 

It is only by the’ knowledge of facts, 
facts in proportion and facts as they are, 
that a pathway of progress can be laid 
down for enterprise and industry through 
the intricacies of our highly complex so- 
ciety. It is not from true research, con- 
ducted in true scientific spirit, that pana- 
ceas for ills emerge. Panaceas are the 
products of simple minds which may have 
been once fit for application to simple so- 
cial environment. 


Today, the best we can hope for is the} 


advance of learning that will enable our 


| economic movements and machinery, day 


by day, to poise itself safely in the current 
of unceasing change. 

(The foregoing is the full text of an 
address read April 20 before the first 
annual meeting of the Electrical Guild 
of North America in Washington.) 


Carbon Monoxide Deaths 
Decrease in Ohio Homes 


Co.umsus, Onto, April 21, 


Carbon monoxide, generated by heating 
appliances in homes, was less hazardous 
in Ohio during the nine months ended 
March 31 than it was in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, according to the State 
Health Department. 

On the other hand, both cases and fatal- 
ities from automobile exhaust fumes, in 
closed garages or closed cars, show sharp 
increases, it was stated. There was one 
more death in the nine months’ period 
than in the entire preceding year. 

From July 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, 
93 cases with 19 deaths were reported 
from homes, compared with 127 poisonings 
and 52 deaths from carbon monoxide dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

The record of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing resulting from automobile exhaust 
fumes is 81 cases and 36 deaths in the 
last nine months, as comparéd with 84 
cases and 35 deaths for the preceding 12 
months. 


Cultural Bonds 


‘Of Pan American 
Nations Extended 


Many Agencies Contribute to 
Improved Exchange of 
Educational Influences, 
Says Federal Specialist 
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visit, with the express purpose of en- 
deavoring to strengthen our cultural and 
educational cooperation with that region. 

The Guggenheim Foundation. With the 
additional $1,000,000 endowment from 
former United States Senator Simon Gug- 
genheim and Mrs. Guggenheim, for the 
establishment of Latin American exchange 
fellowships, the Foundation has made fel- 
lowships available to Mexico, ‘Argentine, 
and Chile, and is planning to extend 
these fellowships to still other parts of 
the hemisphere. 


lectual. Cooperation.—This organization, 


tional councils established in each of the 
|21 American republics, collect and ex- 
change information relative to education, 
science, arts and letters, and will pro- 
mote the interchange of professors, stu- 
dents, and research workers between the 
American republics, and perform other 
similar measures of actual and useful in- 
tellectual cooperation. 

The Pan American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and History—This institute also 
was initiated at the last Pan American 
Conference. It is now established in 
Mexico City, in splendid quarters fur- 
nished by the Mexican government. The 
Government of the United States is not, 
however, as yet definitively associated 
with this organization, although careful 
}and sympathetic consideration is being 
|given to the question of adherence. 


Carnegie Endowment 


The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace—In addition to subsidizing 
|and distributing pertinent publications, 
the endowment for some years past has 
dispatched to Latin America an American 
able to lecture in Spanish for the pur- 
pose of visiting the great universities. 
| We are indebted to it for the presence 
|in the United States at this time of the 
great Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral, 
who is lecturing at Barnard and at 
AJassar. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
—This Institution is devoting great sums 
of money and the services of the fore- 
most scientists in that field to arche- 
ological research in Latin America. The 
importance of the advanced civilization 
which flourished in this hemisphere prior 
'to the advent of the Europeans is re- 
ceiving increasing recognition, and efforts 
to reveal and restore its culture undoubt- 
edly will be amply repaid not only by 
the contribution it will make to our pres- 
ent-day civilization, but by the stimulus it 
imay give to those nations possessing in 
great numbers the splendid racial stock 
descended from those who created it. 

The Rockefeller Foundation.—Extraor- 
dinary feats have been performed by this 
agency in many places in Latin America 
in eradicating some of the more destruc- 
tive and disabling afflictions common to 
the tropics, hookworm, and yellow fever, 
and through its example and cooperation 
sanitary measures of the utmost impor- 
| tance have been organized and are being 
| sustained. 





Other Organizations 


While limitations on the time allotted 
preclude further detailed comments, this 
}enumeration cannot omit mention of the 
activities of the American Association of 
University Professors, the Committee on 
Library Cooperation with the Hispanic 
Peoples of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the American Federation of Art, 
the International Congress of American- 
ists, the Association of American Museums, 
and the Pan American Society; nor fail 
to refer to the Summer schools established 
in several Latin American States, primar- 
ily for United States students and teach- 
ers, such as that at Mexico City, which 
is attended, it is stated, by more than 300 
American teachers and students of Span- 
ish at each session, nor to the School for 
Teachers of Spanish at Middlebury Col- 
lege. You are, of course, familiar with 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
and similar organizations, such as the 
Institute of International Relations, River- 
side, Calif., the Institutes of Public Af- 
fairs of the Universities of Georgia and 
Virginia, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs of the University of Florida, and 
that of MacMurray College, Illinois, and 
others. 

The activities of other enterprises like- 
wise demand inclusion in this category. 
It is believed, as an illustration, that the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is rendering a real service by in- 
cluding in its program topics which should 
stimulate interest in Latin America. Sim- 
ilarly, the work of the Council on For- 
eign Relations should be cited, which, 
| through its splendid quarterly foreign af- 
fairs, affords a medium through which 
the opinions of authoritative writers on 
this subject may be disseminated. Inci- 
dentally, there are many other publica- 
tions of this character, such as the Bulle- 








pe Riel of Bills in. . . 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Bills Introduced 


Insurance 

Ill, §S. 472. Courtney. To permit defend- 
ants in personal injury actions to petition for 
physical and X-ray examination of claimant 
and court to grant it if deemed proper, desig- 
nating two physicians who are to , certify 
findings; Judiciary. 

Labor and Industry 

Fla. S. 57. Gomez. To fix the number 

of hours of daily manual labor and a uniform 


rate of wages paid therefor to all State em- | 


ployes; Labor. 
Motor Vehicles 

Fla. 8S. 61. Johns. To provide for service 
of process in civil suits against nonresident 
motor vehicle operators; Judiciary A. 

Fla. 8S. 78. Johns. To release owners of 
motor vehicles from responsibility for injuries 
to passengers therein; Judiciary A. 

Fla. H. 78. Chappell. To release owners of 
motor vehicles from responsibility for in- 
jufies to passengers therein; Judiciary B. 

Social Welfare 

Fla. H. 71. Chappell. Relative to length 
of residence required to obtain a divorce in 
State; Judiciary B. 

Workmen's Compensation 

Fla. H. 3. Robineau. To provide com- 
pensation for employes for disability or death 
resulting from injury arising out of and in 
the course of employment; Labor. 


Insurance 

Mich. H. 416. Darin. 
employment insurance 
ance. 

Mich. H. 439. McBride. To create an un- 
employment insurance commission; Ways and 
Means. 

Mich. H. 476. 


To create an un- 
commission; Insur- 


Armstrong. To provide that 


capital of stock company shall not be less 


than $200,000; Insurance. 
Mich. S 142 Cowan 
changes in insurance code, particularly with 
respect to reinsurance; Insurance. 
N.C. 8S. 545. Hinsdale. To amend act de- 


fining and regulating group life insurance; | 


Insurance. 
H. 
Insurance. 
Pa. H. 1465. Schrock. To prohibit author- 
ized insurance companies from reinsuring any 
Pennsylvania risk written by unauthorized 
companies; Insurance. 
Pa. H. 1468, Cauffiel. 


1221. Turner. Same as S. 545; 


To prevent fraud- 


To make certain | 


ulent procedure in obtaining licenses or cer- 
teeenees from Insurance Department or alter- 
& licenses or certificates issued b - 
ment; Insurance. 7 oo 
Tex. H. 1018. Scott. To regulate local mu- 
tual automobile insurance associations; Insur- 
ance, 
Wis. S. 324. Nelson. Relative to labor 
union life insurance companies; Cor 
and Taxation. . ee 
Wis. A. 793. Rowlands. Relative to retire- 
| ment system for State employes; State Affairs. 
| Wis. A. 800. Mauthe. Relative to stock 


| company risks; Insurance and 


| Banting. 
is. A. 815. Slagg. Relative to standard 
| accident and health insurance policy form; 
Insurance and Banking. 
| Labor and Industry 
| Fla. 8S. 16. Hodges. To create a State 
commission on employment and industrial de- 
| velopment; Appropriations. 
| Mich. H. 464. Barlett. To authorize cities 
| and Villages to operate free employment bu- 
reaus; Labor. 
Pa. H. 1526. Wilson. To extend act reg- 
ulating female labor to work in private homes 
; and on farms and to reduce hours of employ- 
;ment of women to 8 hours a day and 40 
| hours a week; Labor. 
|. Pa. H. 1527. Goehring. To make it lawful 
| to employ minors over 12 years of age as golf 
caddies; Judiciary General. 
Pa. H. 1530. Dumn. To fix minimum com- 
| pensation of State employes over 18 years of 
| age at $100 a month; State Government. 
Motor Vehicles 
} Mich, H. 375. J. H. Callahan. To prohibit 
| use of gasoline tanks larger than 25 gallons 
capacity; Roads and Bridges. 
Prohibition 
Pa. H. 1464. Sowers. Petitioning Congress 
to call a national constitutional convention 
| to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment; Federal 


Relations. 
Public Utilities 

Mich. 8S. 169. Engel. To provide for the 
regulation of motor vehicle common carriers 
and contract cariers. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Fla. S. 1. Wage et al. To provide com- 
pensation for employes for disability or death 
resulting from an injury arising out of and in 
the course of employment; Labor. 


insurance 


The Inter-American Institute of Intel- | 


initiated by a resolution of the last Pan} 
American Conference, will, through na- | 
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MEASURES COLOR IN MATERIAL 


The photoelectric and thermoelectric spectrophotometer, shown 


above, is used in the laboratory of 


mining the color composition of textiles and other materials by 
The apparatus, as described by the scientific inves- 
tigators who apply it, is designed for the measurement of apectral 


special analysis. 


transmission of colors in objects 
thermopile. 


The spectral range covered is the entire visible region 
and the near infra-red. The photoelectric method is explained as 
direct reading. The light transmitted from the material is defracted 
by the spectrum and its component parts measured by spectral an- 
alysis to show the percentage of the isolated color to the entire 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


the Bureau of Standards in deter- 


either by photoelectric cell or the 





tin of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in Spanish, English, Portuguese 
and French, and the Pan American Mag- 


azine. 
Pan American Union 


Perhaps the greatest orfanization in 
this group‘of voluntary agencies, how- 
ever; is the Pan American Union, which 
is, as you know, the permanent secre- 
tariat, the tangible and visible evidence, 
of the union of the 21 American repub- 
lics. Under the wise guidance of its pres- 
ent Director General, the Honorable Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, almost every activity tend- 
ing to promote the cultural welfare of the 
member governments is in some way 
strengthened and promoted by it. Among 
its many departments is a special division 
of intellectual cooperation. 


It is too early to evaluate the results 
of the combined influences of all the so- 
called automatic and voluntary agencies. 
One has but to compare the conditions, 
however, which prevailed at the time the 
great Argentine statesman and educator, 
Sarmiento, after his residence in the 
United States, brought about. what prob- 
ably was the first voluntary transporta- 
tion of teachers from one American na- 
tion to another some 60 years ago, with 
the present; and to recall that whereas 
less than a dozen colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States offered classes 
in Latin American history, literature, art, 
and institutions at the close of the World 
War, more than 200 do so today, and that 
there are now more than 1,200 students 
from Latin American republics enrolled 
in our schools. The accomplishments 
which already have rewarded the activi- 
ties of these agencies amply warrant the 
conviction that the cultural ties between 
the States and Latin America will become 
increasingly numerous and strengthened, 
and that the good understanding which 
they will bring about will constitute the 
greatest monument to Pan Americanism. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied aly by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 
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American radio relay league. Radio ama- 
teur’s handbook, by headquarters staff of 
. .. 7th ed. 218 p., illus. Hartford, Conn., 
American radio relay league, 1930. 31-5794 


Aviation register. -1 v. Chicago, Ill., Avia- 
tion register, 1931. 31-5793 


Bachrach, Jeanette W. Useful English’ for 
beginners. 224 p., illus. Dansville, N. Y¥ 
F. A. Owen publ. co., 1930. 31-6000 


Bible. English. Selections. 1931. Pastor's 
pocket Bible; selected scriptu by John 
Richard Spann. 123 p. N. Y., . Smith, 
1931. 31-5983 

Campbell, Lily B. Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, 
slaves of passion. 248 p. Cambridge, Eng., 
Univ. press, 1930. 31-6003 

Carpenter, Frank G. Carpenter’s new geo- 
graphical reader; South America. 404 p., 

N. Y., American. book co., 1931. 

. 31-5968 

Child, Chas. G. Sterility and conception. 
(Gynecological & obstetrical monographs, 
vol. i.) 238 p. N. Y¥., D. Appleton & co., 

31. 31-5961 

Clifton, Chas. E. Potentiometric studies of 
sugar oxidation, determination of “active” 
glucose. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 
1928.) p. 855-862. Minneapolis, 1930. 

31-5772 

Com. on celebration of 80th birthday of Dr. 
Wm. H. Welch. Memorial record of celebra- 
tions around the world in his honor, ed. by 
Victor O. Freeburg. 230 p., illus. N. Y., 
Pub. for . .. by Milbank memorial fund. 
1930. 31-5787 

Conde, Bertha. Spiritual adventures in so- 
cial relations. 153 p. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury press, 1931. S 31-5779 

Conkling, Wallaee E. True values. 54 p. Mil- 
waukee? Morehouse publ. co., 1931. 31-5980 


illus. 


Coulton, Geo. G. ~Medieval scene, informal 
introduction to middle ages. 163 p., illus. 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-5977 
Culbertson, Carey. Surgery of female pelvis. 
(Gynecological & obstetrical mypnographs, 
vol. xv.) 388 p., illus. N. Y..” D. Apple- 
ton & co., 1931. 31-5956 
Cunningham, Auburn §S., comp. Everything 
you want to know about the presidents. 135 
p. Chicago, A. C. McGlurg & co., 1931. 
31-5967 
Davidson, Leybourne S. P. Pernicious anaer 
mia, by ... and George Lovell Gulland; 
illus. 293 p. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 
1930. 31-5965 
Duguid, Julian. Green hell; adventures in 
mysterious jungles of eastern Bolivia. 339 
p., illus. N. Y¥., Century co., 1931, 31-5972 
Electricity applied to coal mining. 123 p., 
illus. Baltimore, Prtd. by 20th century prtg. 
co., 1931. 31-5792 
Gage, Thos. Correspondence of . . ., comp. 
and ed. by Clarence E. Carter. (Yale his- 
torical publications. Manuscripts & edited 
texts, xi.) 1 v. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 
1931. 31-5971 
Garrod, Heathcote W. Poetry and criticism 
of life. (Chas. Eliot Norton lectures for 
1929-1930.) 168 p. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard univ. press, 1931. 31-5985 
Gellhorn, Geo. Non-operative treatment in 
gynecology. (Gynecological & obstetrical 
monographs, vol. xiv.) 432 p., illus. , 
D. Appleton & co., 1931. 
Hall, Margaret (Hunter), “Mrs. 
Aristocratic journey; letters of . . . during 
14 months’ sojourn in America, 1827-1828; 


ed. by Una Pope-Hennessy. 308 p. N. Y., 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1931. 31-5969 

Kennedy, Malcolm D. Changing fabrics of 
Japan. 282 p.  Lond., 
1930. 

Kuypers, Mary S. Studies in 18th century 
background of Hume's empiricism. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia untv., 1931.) 141 p. Min- 
neapolis, Univ. of Minn. press, 1930. 

. 31-5781 

Lynch, Frank W. Pelvic neoplasms, by .. . 
and Alice F. Maxwell. (Gynecological & ob- 
stetrical monserapite, vol. x.) 522 p., illus. N. 
Y., D. Appleton co., 1931. 31-5960 

Macartney, Clarence E. N. Lincoln and his 
cabinet. 366 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 


, 31-5974 
Megaro, Gaudence. .Vittorio Alfieri, 


forerun- 
ner of Italian nationalism, (Thesis (Ph. 


spectral transmission from the object. 


Constable & co.,} 
31-5979 | 


‘National Survey 
_ Of School Finance 
To Last Four Years. 





‘Office of Education to Con- 


duct Investigation of 
School Tax Dollar Under 
Authority of Congress 
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survey to be conducted by the Office of 
Education. 

The Naffonal Survey of School Finance 
will be the third national survey under 
way in the Office of Education. The Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education | 

(high schools) will enter its third and 
| final year beginning July 1. The National 
|Survey of the Education of Teachers is| 
| completing its first year of work and is| 
now receiving questionnaires answered by | 
more than 500,000 American public school 
teachers. 

The findings of these national surveys 
will consist of an orderly organization | 
of the statistics and information col- 
lected, virtually an inventory of some par- 
ticular phase “of American education. 
When the findings are available the Com- 
missioner of Education will welcome in- 
vitations to him from leading universities 
and educational organizations to call con- 
ferences of field workers, college profes- 
sors, deans of education, and administra- 
tors concerned with the particular phase 
of education studied. Commissioner Cooper 
has already received numerous §invita- 
tions to hold conferences on secondary 
education at the conclusion of the sec- 
ondary education survey. Findings of the 
national studies will be used at these 
regional conferences by local educators to} 
reexamine their local problems and prog- 
ress in the light of the new data. 


Dr. Mort’s Qualifications 


Professor Mort is unusually well qual- 
ified to direct the National Survey of 
School Finance. He has been a teacher | 
in elementary and high schools, principal 
and superintendent of schools, and has 
been a member of the staff of Teachers | 
College, Columbia University, since 1922. | 
He is now the director of the School of 
Education. 

Professor Mort has served as adviser on | 
public schools to the joint committee on | 
taxation and retrenchment of the Legis- | 
lature of New York; on the Governor's | 
commission on financing education in the 
cities of New York State; on the legis- | 
lative commission on distribution of sub- | 
sidies to public schools in Pennsylvania; | 
and on a number of State school survey | 
commissions. He is a graduate of the 
University of Indiana and holds his mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees from Teachers | 


College, Columbia University. | 
Six labor Disacreements | 
® . | 
Are Settled During Werk 
Ten néw labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for ad- 
justine during the week ended Aopril 18. 
actording te Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Conciliation Service. One of the 
cases and five old ones were settled. 
Forty-two strikes and 17 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage 
were awaiting action of the Department 
at the end of the week. Following is a 
list of the new disputes: 
Feifer Bros. Co.. New York City—Strike of 
118 slipper makers; pending; wages cut 10) 
per cent. ma 


Olympic Suit Case New York City— 
Strike of 70 bag and suitcase makers; pending; 


shop conditions. 
Cleaners and Dyers, Newark, N. J.—Strike 
pending; wages, | 











of 500 cleaners and dyers; 
new agreement. 

Cc. B. McGuire Building Co., 
R. I.—Strike of 16 iron workers, bricklayers | 
and hoisting engineers; vending: asked in- 
crease from $1.25 to $1.3715 per hour. 

Cc. B. McGuire Building Co.. Providence, R 
I.—Strike of 24 laborers; pending; conditions, 
failure to pay union wages. 

Painters, decorators, paperhangers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Controversy with an unreported 

umber of painters, decorators and paper- 
angers; pending; working conditions. 

C. W. and F. Coal Co., Herrin, Il.—Contro- 
versy with 425 miners; pending; working con- 
ditions. 


| 
Providence, 


troversy with an unreported number of pock- 
etbook makers; pending; working conditions. 
Goldblatt Department Store, Chicago, Ill.— 
Controversy with 4 barbers; pending; non- 
union barbérs employed below wages. 
| Ideal Construction Co., Muncie, Ind.—Con- 
troversy with 50 engineers; adjusted; employ- 
ment of union men; agreed to employ union 
men. 
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Pocketbook makets, New York City—Con- |" 





D.)—Columbia univ., 19304 177 p. N. Y., 
1930, 31-5986 
Milner-White, Eric. One God and father of 
all; reply to Father Vernon, by .. . and 
Wilfrid L. Knox. 158 p. Lond., A. R. Mow- 
bray & co., 1930. 31-5780 
Morton, Henry C. V. In search of Ireland; 
illus. 280 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1930. 
31-5783 
Norris, Chas. C. Gynecological and obstetri- 
| cal tuberculosis. (Gynecological & obstet- 
rical monographs, vol. xi.) 393 p. N. ¥ 
D. Appleton & co., 1931. 31-5959 
| Pack, Martin W. Meaning of psychoanalysis 
| 273 p. N. ¥., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-5982 
| Rubinstein, Harold F. Plays out of time: 
Hippodrome hill. Brittania calling, Stephen 
into Dickens. 264 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1930. 
31-6004 

British administration 
1756-2783. (Thesis (Ph. 
1929.) 205 p. Lan- 
31-5966 


Shaw, Helen L. 
southern Indians, 
D.)—Bryn Mawr coll., 
caster, Pa., Lancaster press, 1931. 

Spender, John A. Sir bert Hudson, mem- 
oir, 231 p. Lond., Cassell & co., i pe 
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Standard Style 
Advoeated for 
Book Industry 


Manufacturers Association 
Agrees to Assist Public 
Printer in Formulating 
National Manual 


The National Book Manufacturers As- 
sociation at its recent conferences in New 
York City agreed to cooperate with the 
Publie Printer, George H. Carter, in the 
foundation of a national style manual, 
Dr. Henry D. Hubbard stated orally April 
21. Dr. Hubbard is the Executive As- 
sistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards and represented the Public 
Printer at the conference. 


The Federal Government in all execu- 
tive departments and agencies has style 
manuals for the preparation and print- 
ing of Government documents. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to exchange 
views regarding common standards in book ® 


| manufacturing. 


The following additional information 


| was made available by Dr. Hubbard: 


Standards Sought 


The New York meeting of the National 
Book Manufacturers Association was called 
to consider progress on the development 
of standards for procedure and style for 
book manufacturing. The opening ad- 
dress, made by Henry D. Hubbard, dealt 
with the principles underlying the formu- 
lation of a standard style manual. 
point was made that class decisions should 
replace case, so that logical principles 
might govern style instead of arbitrary 
usages. 


A logical principle might govern a thou- 
sand specific cases, and could be 
memorized so that editors and proof 
readers would be relieved of the necessity 
of continual reference to word lists and 
bulky style_manuals, it was said. It was 
pointed out that in the work for the 
Government Printing Office it had been 


| found possible to reduce the number of 


capitalization rules from 92 to 21. 


Government Style Manuals 
It was further pointed out that the 


| Public Printer, George H. Carter, is en- 


gaged in revising the manual of style, 
and the work of the departmental group 
at Washington is in progress. The chief 
difference between this enterprise and 
vious enterprises lies in the substitu- 
tion of principles for arbitrary case de- 
cisions, permitting the direct substitution 
of analogy for word lists in arriving at a 
decision as to any given point of style. 
The association considered in detail a *® 
proposed draft prepared by its commit- 
tee, providing a new standard to replace 
@ score or more existing manuals pending 
the completion of the Government 


| Printer’s new manual, at which time the 


association would collaborate with the 
Public Printer in efforts toward the adop- 
tion of a national style manual. The 
members of the association expressed the 
deepest interest in the project of the Fed- 
eral Government and gave evidnce of a 
readiness to join in the final formulation 
of such a manual. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Application of Preservatives to Fishing Nets— 
Economic Cir. No. 74, Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

F31-12 

Status of Voluntary Teachers’ Assns. in Cities 
of 100,000 Population or More—Bull., 1930, 
No. 36, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Inte- 
rior. Price, 10 cents. 31-339 


Apparatus for Determining Tenderness of Cer- 
tain Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Cir. No. 
164, Apr., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 
5 cents. Agr. 31-129 


Use of Logs and Poles in Farm Construction— 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1660, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 31-130 

Developmental Stages of Some Nematodes of 
Spiruroidea Parasitic in Poultry and Game 
Birds—Tech. Bull. No. 227, Feb., 1931, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 31-131 

Soil Survey of Deming Area, N. Mex.—Ser. 1928, 
No. 2, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. and N. Mex. Agricl. Experi- 
ment Station. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 31-132 

Petroleum Industry of Gulf Southwest—D. C. 
S. No. 44, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
65 cents. (31-26436) 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, No. 4, Apr., 
1931, Bur. of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Subscription price, 75 cents a 
year. (9-35252) 
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HAVANA 


10-DAY TOUR 
ROOM& BATH 


$160 
WITHOUT BATH 


$130 a $140 


Now for a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room- 
and-bath” way, Wide, breeze- 
swept decks for dancing, 
deck games, promenading... 
all outside rooms... unex- 
celled cuisine. 4 shore trips 
and hotel accommodations 
while in Havana included, 
Thres sailings weekly from Now York 


OTHER CRUISES 
Jamaica, 13-Day Tour’. . . $175 up 
Costa Rica, 17-Day Cruise $190 up 
Guatemala, 18-Day Cruise $190 up 
Colombia, 20-Day Cruise, $225 up 

*All Expemecs lnchaded. 
Fer beokless or infermenen call er eddress 

Passenem Trarvec Deraerearr 


UNITED FRUIT CO 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A 


er local Towrist Agent 
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Trade Conditions 
Are Expected to 


Improve Slowly 
| 


Dr. Julius Klein Cites Check | 
In Decline of Prices of 
Staples and Encouraging 
Tone m Foreign Situation 


The apparent checking of the decline 
in prices of staples and the more en- 
couraging tone in the foreign situation 
are significant factors which are giving 
ground for the hope that business is 
“turning the corner,” Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, told the} 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors in convention April 20 in Wash- | 
ington, D. C. Dr. Klein’s address was| 
broadcast over the network of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The address 
follows in full text: 


I am sure you realize the difficulty, in 
fact, frankly, the impossibility of my an- 


when will business turn the corner?” I 
am beginning to suspect that that’s just 
the trouble with business—it is dizzy from 
turning too many corners, phantom cor- 
ners of emotional imagining rather than 
factual substance. It has been expecting 
this recovéry problem to be solv by 
some sudden about-face with an imme- 
diate upward climb out of the abyss. 


Gradual Improvement Forecast 


As a matter of fact, of course, the re- 
covery will probably not be a matter of 
any sudden corner turning type, but will 
be a gradual almost imperceptible change 
—so gradual indeed that we will not know 
of it for some little time. Perhaps you 
have heard of the very wise comment} 
that was made by a shrewd business ob-| 
server the other day in answer to the 
question as to when the depression would 
end. The reply was, “About two months 
before I hear of it.” 


The statistics and other data which 
we are getting today on the business sit- 
uation do not reflect the position of to- 
day. They depict conditions of several 
weeks, even months ago. Company re- 
ports, foreign trade figures, building con- 
tracts, these and many other vital fac- 
tors are not accurately recorded for the 
country as a whole for some little time} 
after the conditions with which they deal. | 

In view of this retarded record of the} 
amazingly rapid shifts in business, it is| 
indeed gratifying to note that experienced 
observers, both at home and abroad, feel 
that on the basis of data now available, 
we may say, that the bottom of the de- 
pression has been reached. Remembering | 
that those data have in many instances 
been considerably delayed in arrival, it is 
a fair assumption that by this time we} 
have already covered at least a small por- | 
tion of the flat valley at the bottom of| 
the chasm. 





| 
Duration of Depression | 
No one knows, of course, just how wide} 
that valley is going to be. In the last} 
four er five major depressions it varied | 
from six to nine months. However, there} 
is one very important element this time, | 
which may be helpful in shortening that} 
period, in accelerating the upward trend, | 
and that is, curiously enough, the duration 
of the long downward swoop of the busi-| 
ness curve. = 


With only one or two exceptions, this 
depression has been the longest through-| 
out our entire history. But the 20-odd| 
months which it has taken us to come 
down from*the 1929 peak to the 1931 bot-| 


em have been characterized, not by any | 


Sudden precipice at the beginning, but 
rather by a long steady descent. Now 
this may at first glance have appeared 
to proleng our misery unduly. - | 

As a matter of fact, the steadiness of | 
that necessary descent from the fantastic | 
heights of the boom has demonstrated | 
plainly that we have now some excellent | 
four-wheel brakes on the business ma-| 
chine,—better statistics, better trade or-| 
ganizations, better business papers, the} 
Federal reserve, etc. So that the descent! 
was not a sudden, catastrophic drop, shat- 


® tering the whole organization. I believe| tions between other sets of British areas 


that is why we have come through this} 
particular crisis with fewer major failures, | 
with less financial and fiscal ruin; cer-| 
tainly we had less industrial disorder, | 
strikes and so on, than in any previous) 
depression in our history. 

To change the figure, we have this time 
accomplished the necessary process of de- | 
flation, not by a sudden terrific wrecking | 
explosion, but by an application of a well-| 
controlled valve, with the result that there 
has been an incalculable conservation of 
our business resources. 


Scope of Deflation 


That is why we have such record ac- 
cumulations of reserves in our savings*ac- 
counts (they increased over $1,000,000,000 | 
last year, right through the depression),| 
that is why our cash and security reserves 
of corporations are so substantial, and| 
that is why in general there has been this} 
time in spite of the intensity and duration 
of the depression, in spite of the 6,000,000 
jobless, whose ranks, incidentally, quite 
evidently are lessening every day, in spite | 
of all these elements we have had far less | 
misery and none of that gaunt starvation | 
and ghastly rioting which so darkened the | 
pages of our business history during pre-| 
vious crises. | 

Remember after all that this is a world-| 
wide depression, far more intensive, more 


Bima: than any other for the simple | 
r 


eason that the media for world-wide | 
transportation and communication are 
much more efficient than they ever were. 
Therefore, any remote disturbance is in-| 
stantly reflected in areas and communities | 
clear around the globe. We have no 
longer that “quarantining” of distressed 
areas through inadequate contacts with} 
the outside world, such as one finds in 
many parts of China today. Consequently, 
it is fantastically absurd to describe our | 
depression difficulties in this country as 
being due to conditions or policies or situ-| 
ations solely within our boundaries. 

The plain nonpartisan fact of the case 
is,,of course, that because of our enormous | 
increase of world-wide contacts, the ex- 
pansion of our overseas investments from | 
$2,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 since 1912,) 
the doubling of our foreign trade in that} 
time, the multiplication of our branch 
banks abroad in the same time from five 
to over 100—all of these and many other 
world-wide relations of American busi- 
ness have made us infinitely more sensitive 
to what is going on elsewhere on the globe. 


Signs of Recovery 


But, of course, that does not mean that} 
we cannot look for improvement until all 
of the rest of the world has improved. | 
In fact it is being universally recognized 
that probably the first and most potent 
move toward world-wide recovery must be 
initiated here. This is the world’s great- 
est market, the largest single force in 
world business. 

Just what are the signs and portents 
around the horizon as to the general 
clearing of the situation? First, may I 
note just one word of caution. Current 
statistics do indicate a pick-up in a num- 
ber of lines*over the figures of the last 
month or two. In most instances, how- 
ever, these are seasonal and should, there- 
fore, be carefully discounted. 

* There are, however, two or three vitally | 
significant general factors which for the 
first time are giving us some ground for 





| try, as well as to foster the development 


|the somewhat less extensive upward re- 


{domestic industries, and the second (by 


| sisted by some leaders in the Labor Gov- 


| tariff bill. 


| sugar, flour, or butter, increased the im- 


| year. u 
}at the Imperial Conference at London in 


~ 


British, Latin and Oriental Areas 
Reveal Major Tariff Revisions | 


Great Britain Only Part of Its Empire That 
Made No Appreciable Changes in 1930 


(In this third and final article Mr. 
Chalmers -considers outstanding de- 
velopments in the British Empire, 
Latin America and the Orient.) 

By Henry Chalmers 
Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


The year was marked by important 
tariff revisions in the four principal Do- 
minions and less extensive changes in 
most of the British colonies. Particularly 
notable were: The further marked in- 
creases in the Australian duties, enforced 
by restrictions or prohibitions on certain 
commodities, in the effort to help the trade 
balance and financial position of the coun- 


of secondary or manufacturing industries; 


vision in New Zealand, marked by in- 
creases in the margin of British prefer- 
ence; and the two revisions of the tariff 
and customs law in Canada, the first (by 
the Liberal Government) designed to fos- 
ter greater empire trading, as well as 


the Conservative Government) for the 
distinct purpose of giving every aid to 
the lines of production already established 
in Canada and to invite others. By con- 
trast, the limited tariff changes made by 
Newfoundland were almost all downward. 

Great Britain was almost the only Brit- 
ish area making no appreciable changes 
in its tariff during 1930, beyond allowing 
the so-called safeguarding duties on a 
group of commodities to lapse at the end 
of their term. There has been consider- 
able sentiment for protection within Eng- 
land, although thus far this has been re- 


ernment. Practically all other British 
areas made some change in their duties 
during the year, including many areas 
not following the practice of an annual 
In the great majority of cases, 
the duty changes during 1930 were upward, 
and appear to fall roughly into two cate- 
gories. Many of the areas producing 


port duties on these products for the pro- 
tection of the home market; while others 
apparently sought increased revenues by 
raising their duties on commodities they 
regarded as luxuries, principally tobacco, 
matches, liquor, automobiles, tires, and 
gasoline. 


Proposals for Greater 


Empire Preferences 

The possibilities of getting together the 
various British areas into a more self- 
sufficient economic empire, through the 
exchange of greater tariff preferences to 
encourage buying from each other rather 
than from outside~countries, was the sub- 
ject of exceptionally active discussion 
throughout the British empire during the 
The discussions came to a focus 





October, where the Dominions offered 
larger measures of preference in their im- 
port duties to English manufactured prod- 
ucts, in return for the mother country 
adopting a more general tariff system, par- 
ticularly on foodstuffs, which duties could 
then be rebated or waived to the products 
of the empire. 

This program was not acceptable to the 
MacDonald government, which felt it was 
against the best interests of England to; 
adopt a general tariff, particularly on 
foods for its people~-and raw materials 
for its industries. Nor was the English 
offer of import boards for the bulk pur- 
chase of foodstuffs, with quota preferences | 
to empire producers, accepted by the Do- 
minion prime ministers. The subject goes 
over to the Ottawa conference in 1931,| 
with the possiblity of a changed position | 
on the part of England by then, should | 
the conservative party—committed to a 
broader protective program for England, 
with larger empire preferences—return to 
power as the result of a general election. 
In the meantime, Canada and Australia 
are attempting to work out an additional 
preferential arrangement for diverting 
trade to each other; and similar negotia- 


are reported in contemplation. 

The changes in import duties during | 
1930 in at least five of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics were sufficiently extensive 
or important to be regarded as general 
tariff revisions. In two of these coun- 
tries, the overhauling resulted in an ap- 
preciable number of decreases in duties, 
but the great majority of the changes were 
substantially upward. In addition, six 
other countried effected changes in their} 
tariffs of less extensive scope. Three gen- 
eral tariff revisions are reported to be in| 
preparation. 

Two of these have since been brought 
into operation, during February, 1931, and 
fairly general overhaulings have been 
made also in two other Latin American | 
countries. The direction of all four of | 
these early 1931 revisions in Latin America 
has been distinctly upward, primarily for 
revenue but with the protective motive 
also stressed by two of these governments. | 

The prime object of the duty increases 
in most of the Latin American countries 
has usually been larger governmental rev- 
enues, although there are growing indi- 
cations that several of these governments | 
are working on programs of more or less 
selective protection to aid existing lines 
of production—including some industries | 
thus far existing only on a very small/ 


real hope. The first of these is the ap-| 
parent checking of the decline in prices. 
The minute we can be sure of even the| 
Slightest upward trend in the prices of 
the great staples, we may expect an al- 
most immediate stimulation of purchas- 
ing. Prices during the past few weeks, 
not only here, but in the major markets 
of Europe have been steadier than at any 


| times since the 1929 peak. 


Foreign Situation 


The cost of living has been falling off | 


indicating that at least retail prices have 
been joining the wholesale figures in the 


{downward trend. The adjustment of the 
|relation between those two has long been | 


looked for and now that it has become a 
reality, we have good reason to be hopeftll 
that the worst is over in the vital aspect 
of the price change. 

Secondly, it can be said with emphasis 
that by and large the foreign situation 
has in spite of certain spectacular episodes 
in Spain and Latin America, taken a more 
encouraging tone. The French-Italian 
accord, the progress made in the adjust- 
ment of the affairs of India, which is 
Britain’s largest market—as large as her 
next two put together, namely Canada and 
the United States—these have all been 
helpful contributions. 

I think we may fairly look to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce meting 
here in Washington during the week of 
May 4, for several definitely constructive 
contributions to the further clarification 
of the international scene. Remember 
that this is the organization which took 
the first constructive steps leading to the 
Dawes and Young plans. It is made up 
not of politicians, but of business leaders, 
acting without any restraints of expedi- 
ency. ? 

On the whole then, although we have 
still a long way to go, I think there is 


| good ground for the very encouraging dis- 
{appearance of the defeatist psyscology, 


appearance of the defeatist psyschology, 
which was so deplorably rampant through- 
out many business circles. 


| 
scale—and to encourage diversification 
into new lines of production, agricul- 
tural as well as industrial. In several of 
these countries an important motive for 
duty increases during 1930 was to help) 
right the trade balance and improve the 
value of the national currency. 

The variety of objectives is illustrated 
by the fact that the tariff increases in 
one country might be on a group of man- 
ufactured articles apparently regarded lo- | 
cally as luxuries, including notably auto- 
mobiles, tires, and petroleum products, 
whereas another or the same country 
might introduce decreases in duties on) 
machinery or materials for production or | 
construction. Two countries definitely en- | 
larged the list of machinery and productive 
equipment which are admitted entirely 
duty-free. On the other hand, duties were 
imposed or increased by several Latin 
American countries during 1930 on selected | 
commodities, in order to stimulate larger 
domestic production of those lines or as- 
sure a better domestic price. Directed to} 
the same end was the action of Peru in| 
ordering flour millers to use 30 per cent 
domestic wheat, and of Bolivia in intro- 
ducing an ascending scale of duties on/| 
wheat, looking to ultimate independence 
of imports. | 

The general need for increased govern- | 
mental revenues on the part of many Latin | 
American countries was also evidenced 
during 1930 in a number of increases in 
the consular fees, which are often col- 
lected as a percentage of the value of the 
shipment being legalized; in general ad- 
vances in the rate of customs surtaxes 
in a few countries; and in the adoption | 
or consideration by several governments | 
of monopolies on petroleum and matches. | 


Major Changes in 


Export Controls 


Possibly the most important among the 
long-run measures in Latin America dur- 
ing 1930 were the numerous changes in 
the taxes, controls, and other conditions 
on the exportation of staple raw mate- 
rials and foods, so basic to the economy 
of these countries. Facing an accumu- 
lation of stocks, with sharp declines in} 
foreign demand and market prices, Brazil 
arranged for the gradual liquidation of 
the coffee valorization plan maintained 
for some years; Chile abolished the ex- 
port tax on nitrates and iodine, which 
was replaced by agreements with pro-| 
ducing interests that are to yield certain | 
revenues to the government; while Cuban- 
American sugar interests, backed by the 
Cuban government, worked out an agree- 
ment with the cane producers of Java 
and with the principal European sugar- 
beet countries for concerted restriction of 
the exportation of sugar over a period of | 
five years. 

In the effort to stimulate foreign buy- 
ing, half a dozen other Latin American 
countries reduced or abolished their ex-| 
port taxes on various products, particu- 
larly coffee, hides, and cereals. Early 
in 1931 Mexico abolished the export duty 
on sisal. Uruguay continued the export 
bounty on wheat, and proposed a bounty 
to grape growers. Chile has authorized 
the payment of bounties on agricultural 
exports. 

Two sets of Central American countries 
concluded agreements for the reciprocal 
free admission of certain natural products 
of the other, namely, Guatemala and El 
Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua. 

The reestablishment of arrangements 
for parcel post service between the United 
States and Cuba, while of secondary im- 
portance, was an event of the year of 
particular interest to many American ex- 
porting firms. 


Developments in 


Far East and Near East 


The Chinese tariff situation was the 
only one of particular activity in the Far 
East during the year. Aside from the 
conversion of the duties to a gold basis, 
as a measure of stabilizing customs rev- 
enues under the shifting values of the 
silver tael, the principal development was 
the announcement of a materially upward 
revision of the Chinese import tariff, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1931. The need for in- 
creased national revenue is the declared 
motive for the revision. It is also pro- 
posed that the long-standing internal 
taxes known as “likin” be replaced by 
other internal levies, less burdensome upon 
trade. While Chinese autonomy in tariff 
matters has been recognized by practi- 
cally all the powers, the treaty with Japan 
still limits the duties that China may im- 
pose upon cotton goods, flour, sugar, and 
certain other commodities produced do- 
mestically. ; 

Despite considerable investigation and 
recommendation for tariff changes on se- 
lected commodities, no action was taken 
by the Japanese Diet during the year, 
either on the tariff revision or on the 
proposal that had been made to delegate 
tariff authority to the Minister of Finance 











|for a year aS an emergency measure, in 
‘view of the disturbance caused by the 


recent removal of the gold embargo 

The Netherlands East Indies made ef- 
fective a uniform 10 per cent increase of 
the existing duties. Early in 1931 Brit- 
ish India sought to meet a _ budget 
deficit by a similar horizontal ad- 
vance of import duties by one-fourth to 
one-third their earlier height. 

With the lapse of the treaties limiting 
Egypt to a uniform levy of 8 per cent, 
and with the agreement of the powers, 
Egypt put a revised autonomous tariff into 
operation early in 1930, carrying differen- 
tiated schedules of duties, partly for the 
declared purpose of fostering articles pro- 
duced or believed producible in Egypt. The 
general agricultural depression affected 
the country toward the end of the year 
|to the extent of bringing additional in- 
creases in the import duties on cereals, 
sugar, and other foods. 

Among the other countries in the Near 
East, the tariff changes in Palestine and 
Syria also included Increased duties on 
wheat, flour, and sugar, and selected man- 
ufactured products, notably automobiles. 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) ordered a general ad- 
vance of existing duties by one-tenth to 
one-fifth. 

Persia introduced a stringent system 
of importation under permit upon a con- 
siderable range of manufactured goods 
during 1930, as a means of improving the 
trade balance through drastic curtailment 
of foreign purchases. Early in 1931 Persia 
| carried its control program further by de- 
claring all foreign trade a government 
monopoly, with the state either reserving 
to itself all right to import specific classes 
| of goods or setting a ratio for imports and 
exports. 





Assessment Rate Lowered 


On Imported Glass Canes | 


New York, April 21.—The duty rate on 
glass canes, cylindrical sticks or rods of 
|}glass of various colors, is lowered by a 
| decision here by the United States Cus- 
|toms Court, sustaining a protest of Al- 
bert Lorsch & Co. Judge Sullivan an- 
nounced the conclusions of the court, fix- 
ing duty at 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 231, Act of 1922 and setting 
aside the collector’s duty assessment at 
50 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
230 of the 1922 law. (Protest 466420-G- 
35392-30.) 





|N. Doak, 
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Nation’s Welfare Industrial Recession Reported Quarter Century 
Said to Rest on | /n April After Gains in March) [ogg in Trade 
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Reduction Serious to Both 
Employers and Employes, | 
Secretary of Labor Tells 
Business Editors 


A reduction of the individual incomes 
throughout the Nation is as_ serious 
economically to employers as to em- 
ployes, the Secretary of Labor, William 
told the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors in his 
address to them April 20 at Washington, 
D. C. Wages comprise about 40 per cent 
and salaries approximately 20 per cent 
of this income, he pointed out. (A sum- 
mary of his address was printed in the 
issue of April 21.) 

He commended the President’s stand 
agaifist wage-cutting and declared the 
maintenance of wages was the only way 
to uphold the American standard of liv- 
ing. Secretary Doak’s addréss, which was 
broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, follows in full text: 

I deeply appreciate the privilege of 
speaking to the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors of the United 
States. The business publications repre- 
sented at this conference yield a tremen- 
dous influence in the life of our Nation, | 
and upon the editors of these trade and 
the technical journals rests the responsi- 
bility of analyzing and setting forth the 
policies and ideals of their respective ac- 
tivities and relationship which they bear | 
to our business, social and economic life. 
Business paper editors are experts in their 
chosen lines and their influence and help- 
fulness extend far beyond their immediate | 
constituencies. 

Depression World-wide 

Particularly at this time when the whole 
world is affected by an economic depres- 
sion which has vitally touched our own 
Nation it is well for all of us to put forth 
every possible effort to aid in restoring 
our country to its proper place in the 
business life of the world, and I am grati- 
fied to acknowledge the important contri- 
bution these business editors are making 
toward a restoration of business in this 
country. 

I have been deeply impressed by a state- 
ment made by President Hoover in the 
closing portion of his message to the last | 
Congress, because I believe it is absolutely 
true. He said: 

“In the larger view, the major forces of 
the depression now lie outside of the 
United States, and our recuperation has 
been retarded by the unwarranted degree 
of fear and apprehension created by these 
outside forces.” 

And then he said: “Economic depression 
can not be cured by legislative action or 
executive pronouncement. Economic 
wounds must be healed by the action of 
the cells of the economic body—the pro- 
ducers and consumers themselves. Re- 
covery can be expedited and its effects 
mitigated by cooperative action, but this | 
cooperation requires that every individual | 
should sustain faith and courage and 
maintain his self-reliance.” 

We are at this moment, in furtherance | 
of the President’s ideals, engaged in a 
great building and highway construction 
program throughout the country, which | 
will be tremendously increased with each! 





| than a ‘seasonal amount. 


Monthly Survey Is Based on Statistics Com- 
piled by More Than 8,000 Companies 


There were downward tendencies in the 
present depressed level of the basic in- 


| dustries during the first half of April, 


although conditions reflected by indica- 
tors of these industries showed further 
signs of improvement in March, accord- 
ing to the 32nd monthly report of the 
Conference of Statisticians in Industry, 
operating under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


The report, just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and representing the 
written opinion of representatives of more 
than 8,000 industrial firms based upon 
their compilation of statistics for March 
at the earliest possible hour after the 
close of the month, follows in full text: 

Business conditions as reflected by in- 
dicators of the basic industries showed 
further signs of improvement during 
March. While gains registered in these 
industries were greater than is seasonally 
expected there is as yet little reason to 
believe that a continuation of the upturn 
from the present depressed level is as- 
sured. During the first half of April 
there were signs of downward tendencies. 


Output of Steel 


| Ingots Increases 


The month of March saw gains in aver- 
age daily production in the heavy indus- 
tries as compared with February, and 
consequent increases in consumption of 
materials by them. Distribution of com- 
modities by freight showed gains that were 
only slightly smaller than expected at 
this time of the year. Retail trade, as 
measured by value of transactions gave 
some encouraging indication of increased 


| buying. Commercial faflures as measured 


by numbers and liabilities increased less 
than a seasonal amount. Wholesale prices 
during March maintained the level at- 
tained in February, but showed tendencies 
to fall off slightly during the first half 
of April. 

A closer examination of the facts of 
production in March shows an increase 
over February in automobile output, con- 
tinuing the upward course begun in De- 


}cember but the gain was, however, less 


than what is usual between March and 
February. The value of building and en- 
gineering contracts awarded gained more 
Allowing for 
seasonal changes, gains were observed in 
steel and iron output, bituminous coal 
mined, newsprint paper output and finally 
in electric power consumed. 

In detail, the number of automobile pas- 
senger cars and trucks produced in the 
United States and Canada during March 
is estimated to amount to 286,900 units, 
a gain of 25 per cent over February's out- 
put. The seasonal upturn is normally 
26 per cent. 

Building and engineering contracts 
awarded in 37 States during March 


succeeding month during the year. Every 
effort is being directed by the Government 
and by the States and municipalities, as 
well as by the business men of our Na- 
tion, to return our unemployed workers 


| to employment, where they may again be- 


come producers of our products and hurry 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 





amounted to $370,400,000 gaining 57 per 
cent over February while the seasonal in- 
crease is 45 per cent. Residential con- 
tract awards amounted to $101,300,000, 
gaining 30 per cent over February's level. 
A 43.\per cent increase is normally sea- 
sonally. 


Daily Production 
Gains for March 


Steel ingot production amounting to 
116,300 gross tons per day in March, 
showed a 10 per cent gain over February's 
record while a 5 per cent increase is the 
seasonal gain. Pig iron production 
amounting to 65,450 gross tons per day 
showed a 7 per cent increase, as against 
a normal seasonal gain of 4 per cent. 
Unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation gaining 0.8 per cent to 3,995,- 
000 gross tons, moved counter to the sea- 


sonal swing, which between February and | 


March is usually 5 per cent downward. 


Bituminous coal mined in March gained 
8 per cent over February's level to amount 
to 33,870,000 net tons. There is normally 
no change in aggregate production be- 
tween these two months. 

Newsprint paper produced in the United 
States and Canada moved up to 287,600 


tons in March, registering a 14 per cent! 


increase over February while an 11 per 
cent gain is the usual gain. 


Electric power consumed in March aver- | 
aged 1,665,000,000 kilowatt hours per week, | 


approximating February’s level while a 2 
per cent decline is usual’ between the 
two months. 


General distribution of goods measured | 


by total freight moved upwards between 
March and February by 3.6 per cent to a 
weekly average of 734,000 cars, comparing 
with the normal seasonal gain of 4 per 
cent. Shipments of merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight averaging 499,000 cars 
per week, moved upward from February’s 
average by 8.5 per cent, as against the 
normal rise of 10 per cent. 

Department store sales, judged by values 


traded, moved up normally by 11 per cent | 


between March and February. Five and 
10 cent store sales gained 13 per cent, 
as against a 18 per cent normal seasonal 
increase. Mail order sales, moved up only 
8 per cent, while a 14 per cent increase 
is usual. 

Wholesale prices, on the other hand, 
while remaining on February's average 
level during March, showed renewed tend- 
encies downward during the opening 
weeks in April. Raw material prices 
showed a greater disposition to remain 
firm during March than in the other 
months this year. They moved upward 
during the month and continued upward 
during the first half of April. Textile 
and building materials prices declined 
while metals prices were on the average 
steady. 

Finally, employment in the manufac- 
turing industries showed a 1 per cent 
gain in March as compared with Febru- 
ary, making the second rise this year. 
Total pay rolls increased by .7 per cent. 

When all these factors are taken into 
consideration, there was visible improve- 
ment in business during the month of 
March. This improvement seems to have 
been checked in April. 


Effective April 26 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULES 


‘The Pennsylvania Limited 


joins the fleet of nine trains 
daily to Chicago 


“Spirit of St. Louis” and The American 
cut their running time to St. Louis 





Endsin Turkey 


Favorable Balance Shown in 
1930 Is Said to Be Due 
In Part to Restrictions on 
Buying Abroad 


By Julian E. Gillespie 


Commercial Attache, Department of 
Commerce, at Istanbul 


For the first time in more than 25 years 
the foreign trade of Turkey for the year 
1930 showed a favorable balance. 


Despite the world-wide economic and 
commercial crisis, overproduction, and re- 
duced prices for raw materials, the ex- 
ports of Turkey during the past calendar 
year exceeded imports by 4,093,304 Turk- 
ish pounds. (The average rate of ex- 
change for one Turkish pound during 
1930 was $0.4714). 


According to statistics issued by the 


| Turkish Bureau of Customs, which re- 
|cently became available, the total foreign 


trade of ‘Turkey for the calendar year 
1930 was valued at 298,815,438 Turkish 
pounds, as compared to 411,510,450 Turk- 
ish pounds in the preceding calendar year. 


Imports Reduced 


The decline of approximately 27 per 
cent in the value of the Turkish foreign 


| trade in 1930 is accounted for almost en- 


tirely by reduced imports. The total im- 
ports, based on c. i. f. values, was 147,- 
361,087 Turkish pounds as compared to 


| 256,296,379 Turkish pounds in 1929, a de- 


cline of 108,935,312 Turkish pounds, or 
approximately 42% per cent less than the 
previous year. The declared exports, 


| based on local values, amounted to 151,- 


454,371 Turkish pounds, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 2.4 per cent as compared to 
exports in 1929, which were valued at 
155,214,071 Turkish pounds. Thus, in- 
stead of an unfavorable trade balance 
of 101,079,372 Turkish pounds as in 1929, 
the largest unfavorable trade balance 
since the establishment of the present 
government, a small favorable trade bal- 
ance was established in 1930—something 
that has not been accomplished by any 
other Turkish regime since the commence- 
ment of the present century. 


The large decline in the value of Turk- 


}ish imports in 1930, as compared to im- 


ports in previous years, was due largely 
to government restricting purchases 
abroad to the very minimum, the large 
stocks of merchandise available in the 
country as a result of overimportation in 
the Summer of 1929, and the lower pur- 
chasing capacity of the Turkish popula- 
tion resulting from several years of crop 
failures. 

With regard to the participation of the 
various countries in the foreign trade of 
Turkey, approximately 77 per cent of the 
value of imports was accounted for by 
merchandise originating in Germany, 
Italy, England, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 
The first four countries and Czechoslo- 
vakia in seventh place, maintained their 
relative positions of last year. Russia 
which ranked sixth last year ranked fifth 
in 1930; Belgium which in eighth place 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad’s serv- 
ice to Chicago—already one of 
the most flexible train schedules ever 
developed — will become even more 
flexible beginning Sunday, April 26. 
Nine trains will speed to Chicago 
every day. The fleet will be led by the 
fast Liberty Limited, as now, arriving 
in Chicago at 9.10 A.M. This luxuri- 
ous flyer provides the utmost in speed 
and comfort. And its delicious “Liberty 
Dinner” at $1.25 is winning new 
friends every day. 


There is no faster way except by air. 


For those who prefer to arrive in 
Chicago an hour earlier, the famous 
Pennsylvania Limited will be made 
available by the new schedule. Modern 
and luxurious in all its appointments, 
it offers the fine cuisine, courteous serv- 
ice, smooth travel for which Pennsyl- 
vania trains are noted. 


For those who prefer to leave in the 


early evening and get to Chicago early 
next afternoon, the Manhattan Limited 
is available. It leaves Washington at 
7.05 P. M. and gets to Chicago at 
2.05 P. M. 


Those who prefer to dine and spend 
the evening in Washington can take 
The Potomac, leaving Washington at 
10.40 P. M. and arriving in Chicago 
at 5.35 P.M. 


A new through service is also offered 
by the Commercial Express, leaving at 
11.05 A. M. and arriving in Chicago 
at 7 next morning. 


And to St. Louis, The American and 
the ‘Spirit of St. Louis,” leading a fleet 
of six trains daily, have even further 
reduced their running time. These fa- 
mous flyers now make the trip to St. 
Louis in less than 23 hours. The 
Metropolitan, leaving at 8.40 A. M., 
also will offer through service to 
St. Louis, arriving at 8.10 A. M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613 14th Street, N.W.,Washington, D.C. Telephone National 9140. 


SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 
TO CHICAGO 


Effective April 246 
2 
THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington....... 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago sees 9.10 A.M. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


Leaves Washington. . . 1.30 P. M. 
Arrives Chicago.. ....... 8.00 A.M. 
(Standard Time) 


e 
TO ST. LOUIS 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
Leaves Washington....... 3.05 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis.......... 12.30 P. M. 
* 
THE AMERICAN 
Leaves Washingtono..... .. 


Arrives St. Louis........-.. 
(Standard Time) 


6.30 P. M. 
3.55 P.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. (TAT-Meddux Air Lines—Western Air Express), operating with the Pennsylvania Railroad, pro- 
vides swift, up-to-date rail-air service from coast to coest and between intermediate points at fares comparable with rail- Pullman fares. 
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Previous Refund _ 


Held Computable 








Payment Made Erroneously| 
Said to Be Properly In- 
cluded in Redetermina- 
tion of Estate Levy 


/ 





San Francrsco, CALir. | 


JosepH P. Levy and Lucy Levy, EXECUTORS, | 
| 
! 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. | 
No. 6299 


Upon petition to review an order of the| 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Grorce Bovucuarp and CHarRLES F.. BLack- 
stock for petitioners; G. A. YOuNG-| 
quist, SEWALL Key and HELEN R. Car- 
toss (C. M. CuHarest and Prew Savoy 
of counsel). for respondent. 

Before RupkKIN, Wiisur and SAwWTELLE, | 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 
Rupxin Circuit Judge—This is a pe- 
tition to review a decision of the Board of 

Tax Appeals redetermining a deficiency 

in estate taxes. There is no controversy | 

over the facts, Achille Levy, a resident of | 
the State of California, died testate Feb. 

20, 1922, leaving a surviving wife. All 

property owned by the decedent and his 

wife at the time of his death Was acquired | 
during coverture and was community prop- | 
erty under the laws of the State. 

The petitioners, as executors of the will 
of the decedent, filed with the Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Los Angeles, Calif., 


on Feb. 16, 1923, a Federal estate tax re-| ment not to tax the States or their agen- | 
turn for the estate, disclosing a net es-|cies and subdivisions. We more especially | officer of the State. which officer is a’ 


tate of $1.568,432.71 and a tax of $109,- 
711,92. ‘The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue assessed the tax due on the re- 
turn and the same was paid by the ex-| 
ecutors on the date of filing. \ 

In determining the gross estate subject 
to the Federal estate tax, the executors 
included the entire value of the com- 
munity property belonging to the decedent 
and his wife. Sometime after the payment 
of the tax, the petitioners filed with the 
Commissioner a claim for a refund, upon 
the ground that, in determining the gross 
estate for Federal tax purposes, the value 
of the entire community estate was er-| 
roneously included. 


Right to Include Refund 


Sometime prior to April 14, 1925, the| 
Commissioner made certain changes in the | 
return, increasing the value of the net 
estate from $1,568,432.71 to $1,742,211.86 
The estate tax, amounting to $43,858.37. 
was then assessed on one-half thereof, and 
a refund ordered of $65,853.55, being the 
difference between the amount originally 
paid and the amount of the tax as deter- 
mined by letter of the above date. The 
refund thus authorized was paid on June 
25, 1925. 

Thereafter, on Aug. 11, 1926, following 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Unite States v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 315, the 
Commissioner redetermined a deficiency in 
estate taxes in the sum of $86,707.05, and 
on the same day mailed to the petitioners 
a so-called deficiency letter which dis- 
closed the method of computation by 
which the deficiency was ascertained and 
determined. 

The Commissioner determined a _ total | 
tax liability of $130,565.42, which was ar- 
rived at by deducting from the tax paid 
in the first instance the amount which had 
previously been refunded and giving credit 
for the balance, leaving a deficiency of 
$86,707.05. From this redetermination the 
petitioners appealed to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, where the decision of the Com- 
missioner was sustained. Hence the pres- | 
ent petition. | 

On the foregoing facts the petitioners 
contend that, in determining a deficiency, 
the Commissioner cannot include in such 
determination a refund previously made 
to the taxpayer, even though the refund 
was made erroneously and without au- 
thority of law. With this contention we 
are unable to agree. Section 307 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 (26 U. S. C. A., sec. | 
1100) defines a deficiency as follows: 

The amount by which the tax imposed by 
this title exceeds the amount shown as the) 
tax by the executor upon his return; but the 
amount so shown on the return shall first | 
be increased by the amounts previously as- 
sessed (or collected without assessment) as a 
deficiency, and decreased by the amounts pre- 


viously abated, refunded, or otherwise re- 
paid in respect of such tax. 


Possibility of Additional Suit 


Under the law, we entertain no doubt as | 
to the power of the Commissioner to rede- | 
termine the deficiency on Aug. 11, 1926. | 
(Austin Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 35. F. [2d] 910.) By that redeter- | 
mination, the amount of the estate tax was | 
fixed in a sum considerably in excess of 
the amount of the tax as disclosed by the 
original return, and from the amount thus 
fixed was deducted the amount paid and 
retained on account of the tax, ignoring | 
for all practical purposes that portion of | 
the tax which had been paid and wrong-| 
fully refunded. The course thus pursued 
Was expressly authorized by the statute. 

If the Commissioner was without au- 
thority to do this, the deficiency found | 
to exist, because of the fact that the tax) 
paid on the original return was not sum-| 

| 











cient in amount, would have to be col- 
lected by distraint or suit, as in other} 
cases, and an independent suit would be| 
necessary to recover the amount of the 
erroneous refund. This would necessitate 
two proceedings to collect a single tax) 
from a single estate, without any corre-| 
sponding benefit to either the government 
or the taxpayer; and the avoidance of such 
a multiplicity of suits would seem to have 


been one of the objects of the above sec-| 


tion. 

In Kelley v. United States, 30 F. (2d) 
193, cited by the petitioners, the executrix 
paid the estate tax on the entire com- 
munity estate and a refund was made by 
the Commissioner because of a supposed 
error in including the entire community 
estate as a part of the net estate for tax 
purposes. Up to this point the two -cases 
are analogous, but there the analogy ends. 

In the Kelley case the Commissioner 
did not redetermine the amount of the 
tax or deficiency, but contented himself 
by simply making a formal demand on 
the appellee to pay the amount of the 
refund, Suit was thereupon instituted by 
the United States to recover the amount 
of the refund as a tax and to foreclose 
the tax lien. Under these facts, we held 
that the payment of the tax discharged the 
tax lien; that the refund of the tax did 
not restore it, and that the sole remedy 
of the government was an action at law 
against the executrix for money -had and 
received. 


Board’s Ruling Affirmed 


This was the only question determined, 
but in reference to a deficiency we -said: 

“There was some discussion on the argu- 
ment as to the meaning of a deficiency as 
defined in the revenue law, but the entire 
tax imposed by the government was paid, 
and, if there was no tax, there could in 
the nature of things be no deficiency. 
Section 307 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
(26 U. 8S. C. A., sec. 1100), in defining a 
deficiency, refers to amounts previously 
abated or refunded or otherwise repaid, 


but such amounts can only be deducted) 


from an existing tax, and, where there is 
no tax, there can be no deductions.” 
In that case the government had an un- 


questionable right to recover the author- | 


ae i 
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New York, N, Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
United States Customs Court. 
Protests 235023-G-75281; 266238-G-75804; 
266239 -G-75825; 301714-G-76471. 
SvEINBJORN JOHNSON for plaintiff; CHARLES 
D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (James R. Ryan, special attorney), 
for United States. 
Before Younc and Cuine, Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 30, 1931 
Younc, Judge.—tThis is a suit against 


the United States arising at the port of| 
|Chicago brought to recover certain customs 


duties alleged to have been illegally ex- 
acted upon certain scientific apparatus, 
the plaintiff claiming judgment against 
the defendant for the sum of $1,572.40. 
The appraiser reports the merchandise to 


consist of scientific articles in chief value) 
of glass, an electrical machine and parts) 


thereof, and an optical instrument. Duty 
was assessed thereon at the appropriate 
rates under the appropriate paragraphs of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. 


The plaintiff bases its claims upon the) 


following grounds: 

“We claim that such merchandise 
should come in without duty, as being 
imported by an instrumentality of the 
government of the State of Illinois, for 
use in the execution of a government 
function and purpose, under the well es- 
tablished policy of the Federal Govern- 


particularize the grounds of protest as 
follows: 

“1, Said tax is illegal and wrongfully 
assessed. 

“2. The Federal Government has no au- 
thority to impose such duty upon im-| 
ports made by the State of Illinois. | 

“3, Such goods are necessary instru-| 
mentalities to carry on the governmental | 
operations of the State of Illinois. 

“4. The University exercises governmen- | 
|tal functions and needs the merchandise | 
heretofore described in the execution of 
such functions and intends to use the 
same for such purpose. 

“5. The assessment is paid to prevent 


|seizure of the property of the University 


of Illinois.” 


New Principle Said 


To Be Presented 


At the trial of this case the record 
in the case of University of Illinois et al. 
v. United States, T. D. 43023, was incor- 
porated with and made a part of the rec- 
ord herein. 

The evidence shows that the University 


of Illinois was organized as a corporation | 


under a special law of the State of Illi- 
nois; that it is under the control of the 
State; that the members of the Board 
of Trustees are elected by the people of 
the State; that it is supported partly by 
State taxes, partly from a land grant 
from the United States, partly by appro- 
priations of the National Congress, partly 
from service charges made against the 
students and partly by benefactions; that 
it offers a wide variety of courses of in- 


struction; that the instiution is one for) 
higher education, that is, education be-| 


yond that furnished in the regular courses 
in the high schools; that the doors are 
open to students from all the States of 
the Union and, apparently, all the coun- 
tries of the world; that students from 
areas Outside of the State of Illinois are 
charged higher fees than those living 
within the State; that the merchandise the 
subject of duties herein is certain labora- 
tory equpment consisting of scientific ar- 
ticles in chief value of glass, an electrical 
machine and parts thereof, and an opti- 
cal instrument; and that the duties were 
paid by warrants issued by the State Audi- 
tor and drawn upon funds appropriated 
by the State Legislature of Illinois for the 
University of Illinois. 

The purpose of the institution is to furn- 
ish instruction, at a small part of its cost, 
in the liberal arts, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, military science, music, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and business administra- 
tion, to students from Illinois, and else- 
where, who have completed a course in a 
standard high school or its equivalent. 


This is a very interesting and important | 


case, partly because it is a case of first 
impression, there being no direct aythority 
on the principal point involved. The de- 


cision will therefore create a new prec- | 


edent. 


Duty on Imports Held 


To Be Tax on Article 


The attorney for the plaintiff in his 
very able and comprehensive brief con- 
tends that the exaction complained of is 
a tax; that the property upon which it 
is sought to be levied is property used 
necessarily and exclusively by the Uni- 
versity of IMinois as an educational 
agency; that the University is a State 


agency created and maintained by the} 


State in the exercise of a power reserved 
to the State, viz., that of establishing arid 
maintaining public schools; and that edu- 
cation is a governmental function so that 
the agencies and properties used in con- 
nection therewith are exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation as instrumentalities of the 
State created and used to facilitate the 
exercise of governmental as distinguished 
from a proprietary purpose. He further 
says: 

“We rest our position in the case at 
| bar primarily on the fundamental propo- 
sition laid down in a large number of 
leases decided by the Federal Su- 
preme Court from the very beginning 


lof the Government, (McCulloch v. Mary- 


destroy the State governments, or embar- 
rass their lawful action * * *;’ ‘Railroad 
Company v. Peniston, 18 Wall. 5 p. 30; and 


{customs officers to collect a duty in the 
circumstances of the present case, not- 
withstanding the language of the Tariff 
Act is without exception in favor of this 
class of property. See also Texas v. White, 
;7 Wall. 700, 725; 19 L. Ed. 227, 237.” 

| We are not insensible to the force of 
|this argument. Assuming, but not defi- 


lized refund in an action for money ..had 


and received, and whether the Commis- 
| sioner had a concurrent right to redeter- 
mine a deficiency was not directly in- 
| volved. The Kelley case has been fol- 
lowed in other jurisdictions (United States 
v. Standard Spring Mfg. Co., 23 F. (2d) 
495; Champ Spring Co. v. United States, 
38 F. (2d) 988), but whether in such a 
case a deficiency can be redetermined for 
the sole purpose of recapturing an un- 
authorized refund we need not determine. 


petitioners refused to concede that the re- 
fund was unauthorized; but that is no 
longer an open question under the laws 
|of California as they stood at the time 
}of the death of the decedent. (United 
States v. Robbins, supra; Talcott v. United 
States, 23 F. (2d) 897; Kelley v. United 
States, supra.) 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed. 





| for State University 
Subject to Tariff Tax 


In Deficiency Tax Exem ption on Basis of Immunity of Institu- 


tion as Government Instrumentality Denied 


land 4 Wheat. 316; 4 L. Ed. 579) 
jthat the United States ‘cannot exer-| 
|cise its power of taxation so as to 


| that consequently, it must be presumed | 
that Congress did not intend to authorize | 


| On the argument before this court the} 


| 


| 
| 


, nitely deciding, that the University is a 
governmental instrumentality of the State, 
let us consider whether merchandise im- 
ported by the University is exempt from 
the payment of tariff duties under the 
Constitution by necessary implication. 

It is well settled that a duty on im- 
ports is a tax on the article, which is paid 
by the consumer. Brown v. Maryland, 12 
Wheat. 419. 

If the tax involved in the case at bar 
were an internal revenue law, the result 
would be entirely different. Im Collector 
v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, the court reaffirmed 
| the holding of Chief Justice Marshall that 
| the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy. There the right of the Federal 
Government to levy an income tax against 
the salary of a State judge was in ques- 
tion. True, the amount of the tax, about 
$30 a year, was not sufficient to destroy 
a judge as an instrumentality of a State 
Government, but a tax might have been 
made so high as to destroy. His whole 


salary might have been taken in such 
taxation. 








Decision Relied 
|On as Authority 


| In Collecto~ v. Day the court said: 

| “The supremacy of the general govern- 
ment, therefore, so much relied on in the 
| argument of the counsel for the plaintiff 
| in error, in respect to the question before 
| Us, cannot be maintained. The two gov- 
;ernments are upon an equality, and the) 
question is whether the power “to lay 
and collect taxes” enables the general| 
government to tax the salary of a judicial 





means or instrumentality employed to 
| carry into execution one of its most im-| 
portant functions, the administration of | 
|the laws, amd which concerns the exer-| 
| Cise of a right reserved to the States. 


“We do not say the mere circumstance | 
of the establishment of the judicial de- 
partment, and the appointment of officers 
to administer the laws, being among the| 
reserved powers of the State, dis- 
ables the general government from 
|levying the tax, as that depends upon! 
the express power ‘to lay and col-| 
lect taxes,” but it shows that it is an 
|}Original inherent power never parted 
with, and in respect to which the su- 
|Premacy of that government does not 
exist, and is of no importance in de- 
termining the question; and further, that 
being an original and reserved power, 
and the judicial officers appointed under 
it being a means or instrumentality em- 
ployed to carry it into effect, the right 
and necessity of its unimpaired exercise, 
and the exemption of the officer from 
taxation by the general government, 
Stand upon as solid a ground and are 
maintained by principles and reasons as 
;cogent as those which led to the exemp- 
tion of the Federal officer in Dobbins v. 
The Commissioners of Erie from taxation 
by the State; for, in this respect, that 
Is, IN respect to the reserved powers, 
the State is as sovereign and independent 
as the general government. And if the 
means and instrumentalities employed by 
that government to carry into operation 
the powers granted to it are necessarily, 
and, for the sake of self-preservation, 
exempt from taxation by the States, why 
are not those of the States depending 
upon their reserved powers, for like rea- 
sons, equally exempt from Federal tax- 
}ation? Their unimpaired existence in 
the one case is as essential as in the 
other, It is admitted that there is no 
express provision in the Constitution 
that prohibits the general government 
from taxing the means and instrumen- 
talities, of the States, nor is there any 
prohibiting the States from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of that gov- 
ernment. In both cases the exemption 
rests upon necessary implication, and is 
upheld by the great law of self-preserva- 
tion; as any government, whose means 
employed in cenducting its operations, if 
subject to the control of another and 
distinct government, can exist only at 
the mercy of that government. Of what 
avail are these means if another power 
may tax them at discretion?” 


The question is, does this principle of 
self-preservation in Collector v. Day, 
supra, apply to a tariff tax? It is un- 
doubtedly true that the legality of a 
power does not depend upon the extent 
|to which it is exercised in the particular 
case before the court, but upon what 
may be done under it. 

_ “The constitutional validity of a law 
is to be tested, not by what has_ been 
done under it, but by what may, by its 
authority, be done.” Stuart v. Palmer, 
2 es 183, Gilman v. Tucker,. 128 N.| 





| Levy Not Considered 
| Destructive in Effect 


See Chief Justice Marshall’s statement | 
to the same effect in the case of Brown 
v. Maryland, 12 Wheat at page 439, 
wherein he said: “Questions of power do| 
not depend on the degree to which it| 
may be exercised.” | 

Consequently, if this and similar tariff | 
taxes on goods imported by a State uni- 
versity were raised so high as to prohibit 
the articles from importation,’would that 
destroy the institution, assuming that it 
is a governmental instrumentality of the 
State? If it would, then the tariff tax| 
is invalid. If mot, then it is constitu- 
tional. 

Counsel for the plaintiff contends that 
the power to levy such a tax is the power 
to prevent its use by the consumer. We 
admit that this is true, but if the Uni-| 
versity of Illinois were prevented entirely | 
from making importations, would it be| 
destroyed? We believe not. A State gov- 
ernment can not be destroyed by the im- 
position of tariff duties upon articles 
used for the purpose of higher educa-| 
tion, because, even if such duties were| 


made prohibitive, the University could| 
get along without importing them. The} 
existence of the States is in mo way 


threatened by such duties. Even if the 
duties should be made so high as to pre- 
clude their importation, it would not re- | 
sult in destroying fhe University or se-| 
riously impairing its usefulness. 

The question of interference with a/| 
State government in this case is too re- | 
mote. In Railroad Company v. Peniston, | 
18 Wall, 5, the Supreme Court said: | 

“It can not be that a Stateftax which | 
remotely affects the efficient exercise of 
a Federal power is for that reason alone | 
inhibited by the Constitution. To hold | 
that would be to deny to the States all| 
power to tax persons or property. Every | 
tax levied by a State withdraws from 
the reach of Federal taxation a portion 
of the property from which it is taken, 
and to that extent diminishes the sub- 
ject upon which Federal taxes may be 
laid. The States are, and they must ever 
be, coexistent with the National Govern- 
ment. Neither may destroy the other. | 
Hence the Federal Constitution must re- | 
ceive a practical construction. Its limita- | 
tions and its implied prohibitions must | 
not be extended so far as to destroy the 
necessary powers of the States, or pre-| 
vent their efficient exercise.” | 

The constitutional implication prevent: | 
ing the Federal Government and _the| 
State from taxing each others’ agencies 
must receive a practical construction per- 














of Tax Appeals : 
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Board 


Announces 


Promulgated April 21, 1931 

Mary J. Hiatt. Docket No. 27081, 
Where a mother makes a valid 
transfer of leasehold interests in her 
land to her daughters and the 
daughters later sell such intersts, the 
income resulting from such sales is 

not taxable to her. 


|Nat Webb Jr., and Paul Webb, Members 


of the Partnership of Webb Bros. 
Docket No. 33070. 

Gain from repossession of real es- 
tate by cancellation of purchase 
money note secured by mortgage on 
the property determined in conformity 
with Henry Heldt, 16 B. T. A. 1035. 


T. F. Sanford. Docket No. 36087. 

When a taxpayer claims a deducti- 
ble loss resulting from the sale of 
stock he must show ownership, cost, 
sale and _ selling price thereof. On 
the facts of record herein the peti- 
tioner has failed to prove any de- 
ductible loss from the disposition of 
certain stock of which he surrendered 
custody in the taxable year. 

When notes received as part pay- 
ment for property sold and the vendor 
at once disposes of such notes at a 
discount, only the proceeds thereof 
should be included in the computa- 
tion of gross income. 


Thomas F. Prendergast, Executor, Estate 
of Patrick Coleman. Docket No. 42809. 
In 1925 the decedent sold real es- 
tate receiving in payment therefor 
two 10-year bonds of the vendee se- 
cured on the property sold. Held, 
that the transaction was not an in- 
stallment sale of real estate within 
the meaning of section 212(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 


mitting each government to function with 


|a minimum of interference with the other. 


In the case of Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, the Supreme Court 
had under consideration a tax levy under 
the following circumstances: Metcalf and 
Eddy, the plaintiffs, were consulting engi- 
neers professionally employed to advise the 
State or subdivisions of the State in ref- 
erence to proposed water supply and sew- 
age disposal systems. During the year 


|1927 the fees received by them for these 


services were paid over to the firm and 
became a part of its income. The ques- 
tion was whether such income was sub- 
ject to taxation under the War Revenue 
Act of 1917. It was contended that Con- 
gress had no power under the Constitu- 
tion to tax the income in question for 
the reason that the State immunity ex- 
tends to all appropriate instrumentalities 
which the States may select without dis- 
tinction between permanent and regular 
officers and employes of the States. The 
Supreme Court said: 


“In such a situation it cannot be said 
that the tax is imposed upon an agency 
of government in any technical sense, and 
the tax itself cannot be deemed to be an 
interference with government, or an im- 
pairment of the efficiency of its agencies 
in any substantial way. * * * we do not 
find that it impairs in any substantial 
manner the ability of plaintiffs in error 
to discharge their obligations to the State 
or the ability of a State or its subdivisions 
to procure the services of private indi- 
viduals to aid them in their undertakings. 
Cf. Central Pacific Railroad v. California, 
162 U. S. 91, 126. We therefore conclude 
that the tax in No. 183 was properly as- 
sessed.” 


In Willcuts v. Bunn, 282 U. S. 216, the 
Supreme Court held: 


“Before the power of the Congress to 
lay the excise tax in question can be 
denied in the view that it imposed a 
burden upon the States’ borrowing power, 
it must appear that the burden is real, 
not imaginary; substantial, not negligible.” 


In a.recent decision, Educational Films 
Corporation of America v. Ward, 282 U. S. 
379, at page 391, Mr. Justice Stone, speak- 
ing for the Supreme Court said: 


“This court, in drawing the line which 
defines the limits of the powers and im- 
munities of State and national govern- 
ments, is not intent upon a mechanical 
application of the rule that Government 
ingtrumentalities are immune from taxa- 
tion, regardless of the consequences to 
the operations of government. The ne- 
cessity for marking those boundaries 
grows out of our constitutional system, 
under which both the Federal and the 
State governments exercise their author- 
ity over one people within the territorial 
limits of the same State. The purpose 
is the preservation to each government, 
within its own sphere, of the freedom 
to carry on those affairs committed to it 
by the Constitution, without undue inter- 
ference by the other.” 

It must be remembered that we are 
dealing here not with an express con- 
stitutional restriction on power as we were 
in the Fox River Butter Company case 
decided Feb. 24, 1931, T. D. 44667, but 
only with an asserted implication. 


The plaintiff failed to show that the! 
university would be destroyed if it were | 


prevented from importing merchandise, 
and, indeed, probably could not make 
such a showing. The university expends 
yearly about $5,000,000. Of this amount 
probably not to exceed $5,000 are spent 
for merchandise produced in foreign coun- 
tries, or one hundredth of 1 per cent. It 
surely will not be seriously contended that 
to close the door to such importations 
would destroy the institution, or noticably 


jimpair its efficiency. 


We therefore hold that the plaintiff 
herein, the University of Illinois, has no 


Decisions 














constitutional exemption from the pay-| 


ment of duties collected in the case at 


| bar. 


The defendant is entitled to judgment. 
Let judgment be entered accordingly. 


Different Basis for 
Conclusion Noted 


Cine, Judge—I concur in the con- 
clusion reached by my associate in this 
case, but do not agree with his assump- 
tion that the University of Illinois is a 
governmental instrumentality. I believe 


a ruling on this question is necessary to | 


a decision. In the case of Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518, 4 L. 
Ed. 629, Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, dis- 
tinguishing between public and private 
corporations, applied the following test: 

“Are the trustees and professors public 
officers, invested with any portion of 
political power, partaking in any degree 
in the administration of civil govern- 
ment, and performing duties which flow 
from the sovereign authority?” (Italics 
not quoted.) 

The separate opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story, in the same case, stated: 

“Public corporations are generally es- 
teemed such as exist for public political 
purposes only, such as_ towns, cities, 
parishes, and counties; and in many re- 
spects they are so, although they in- 
volve some private interests; but strictly 
speaking, public corporations are such 
only as are founded by the government 
for pubilec purposes, where the whole in- 
terests belong also to the government.” 
(Italics not quoted.) 

The broad rule enunciated in the Dart- 
mouth College case, supra, distinguishing 
between public corporations—which are 
political in nature—and private corpora- 
tions, was cited as controlling in the case 
of Trustees of Vincennes University v. 
Indiana, 14 How. 268, 14 L. Ed. 416, 
wherein the majority opinion’ of the Su- 
preme Court, speaking of the Vincennes 
University, held that: 

“This corporation had no_ political 
powers, and could in no legal sense be 
considered as officers of the State.” 

The opinion of the court in the Vin- 





- was not within the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, where the owner, on the day 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ACCOUNTANTS—Contract of employment—Compensation—Recovery for value of 
assistant’s services— 

A public accountant, specializing in Federal tax cases, was entitled to recover 
from a corporation for which he had rendered services, under a contract making 
the amount of compensation dependent upon the amount of work that would be 
involved, the fair value of the services of himself and his assist&nt, regardless of 
how much he had actually paid or had obligated himself to pay the assistant. 

Rooney v. Porter-Milton Ice Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., April 3, 1931. « 








COURTS—Court of Claims—Jurisdiction—Pendency of suits in other court— 

An action by the owner of seven vessels which were requisitioned by the President, 
under Act of June 15, 1917, for the increased wages and bonuses paid to the masters, 
officers and crews of the vessels, under requisition time charters entered into be- 
tween the owner and the United States Shipping Board as the President's agent, 


following that on which he had filed the suit in the Court of Claims, filed seven 
separate suits based on the seven requisition charters for the amounts paid as 
wages and bonuses to the masters, officers and crews of the vessels in a district 
court and such district court suits were pending at the time of the prosecution of 
the suit in the Court of Claims, since section 154 of the Judicial Code providing 
that “no persons shall file or prosecute in the Court of Claims * * * any claim for 
or in respect to which he or any assignee of his has pending in any other court 
any suit or process against any person who, at the time when the cause of action 
alleged in such suit or process arose, was, in respect thereto, acting or professing 
to act, mediately or immediately, under the authority of the United States,” was 
applicable, inasmuch as the statute prohibits not only the filing but also the 
“prosecution” of any claim when another suit on the same cause of action is 
pending. 
Matson Navigation Co. v. United States; Ct. Cls. U. S., No. H-137, April 6, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Verdict—Receipt by court in absence of accused’s counsel— 
Waiver of presence of counsel by accused— 

The receipt of a verdict of guilty in the presence of the accused bnt in the 
absence of his counsel, without objection thereto by the accused, was not error on 
the theory that the accused was entitled to counsel at every stage of the proceeding 
and could not waive such right, since the accused, having the right to conduct his 
entire defense without counsel if he so chooses, could dispense with the counsel at 
any stage of the trial and consent to the receipt of the verdict of the jury in the 
absence of his counsel. 

Washington, State of, v. Hardung; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22960, March 23, 1934. 





EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Administration of estate—Foreclosure of 
mortgages—Purchase of property by administrator at foreclosure sale—Property as | 
personalty instead of real estate as between administrator and heirs— 

Where an administrator, in the performance of his duties as such, foreclosed 
mortgages which constituted a part of the estate and purchased the land at the | 
foreclosure sale and thereafter sold the land for administration purposes, his sale 
of the land, without compliance with statutes relating to the sale of real estate 
belonging to a deceased person, did not render him liable to the heirs, since, as 
between the administrator and the heirs, the property was in the nature of per- 
sonal property and not real estate, inasmuch as the interest of the heirs was per- 
sonal property and the administrator merely changed the form of the property 





from personal to real estate to preserve the personalty or the value thereof. 
Wilson et al. v. Smith et al.; D. C., W. D. Okla., No. 998, March 17, 1931. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for injury to servant—Cause of action not- 
withstanding Workmen’s Compensation Act—Deliberate intent to produce injury— 
Violation of statute— 

An employer who failed to equip a truck driven by his employe with sufficient 
brakes, as required by an Oregon statute, did not, by reason of the violation of the 
statute, deliberately intend to produce the injury sustained by the ermnploye while 
driving the truck, within the meaning of a statute giving the employe a cause of 
action, against the employer for damages, although within the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, if the injury resulted “from the deliberate intention of his employer 
to produce such injury,” since carelessness, negligence or recklessness, however 
gross it may be, does not constitute an intent to injure. 

Heikkila v. Ewen Transfer Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1653, March 31, 1931. 





POLICE POWER—Extent of power—Public morals—Tobacco advertisements on bill- 
boards, placards and in street cars—Due process—Equal protection—Impairment of 
contract obligations—Violation of commerce clause— 

A Utah statute, in so far as it prohibits the advertising of cigarettes, cigars, and 
tobacco on billboards, placards, and in street cars, is not unconstitutional on the 
ground that it invades the right of a billboard company to acquire, possess, and 
protect its property under the State Constitution; or on the ground that it violates 
the due process of law clauses of the State and the Federal Constitutions; or on 
the ground that it impairs the obligation of contracts in violation of the State and 
the Federal Constitutions; or on the ground that it violates the privileges and 
immunities clause of the Federal Constitution; or on the ground that it violates 
the equal protection of laws clause of the Federal Constitution, because inapplicable 
to advertisements in newspapers and in magazines and advertisements by radio; 
or on the ground that it violates the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
since billboards, placards, and street car advertisements are wholly intrastate; | 
but is a valid exercise of the police power of the State in view of other provisions 
of the statute prohibiting the sale or furnishing of cigarettes or tobacco to minors 
under 21 years of age, since such advertisements constitute an appeal to such 
minors as well as to adults who use tobacco. 

Utah, State of, v. The Packer Corporation; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5036, April 7, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Conspiracy—Sellers of equipment with knowledge of purchaser’s 
unlawful intent— 

Neither a wholesaler who sold articles to retailers nor the retailers who sold the 
articles to third parties could be convicted of conspiracy to sell and possess articles 
designed and intended for use in the unlawful manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
and to manufacture, possess, sell, and transport intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes, on proof that they knew at the time they sold the articles that the third 
persons intended to use them in connection with the unlawful manufacture of 
liquor, since one cannot be held as a member of a conspiracy upon proof merely 
that he had knowledge of, or negatively acquiesced in, a crime that was about to 
be committed, but must have actively participated in the conspiracy charged. 

Young et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 5, No. 3959, April 10, 1931. 





\ 
ZONING—Statutory provisions—Application—Action of Board in varying applica- 
tion of zoning law to permit fuel yard in freight yard pursuant to agreement be- 
tween railroad and fuel company made before enactment of law— ' 
Where a railroad company, having deprived a fuel company of transportation 
facilities by abandonment of freight operations in a certain section of a city, en- 





tered into an agreement with the fuel company to relocate the fuel company’s place 
of business in another freight yard which was placed in a residential area by a 
zoning law enacted after the agreement was entered into, but before the relocation 
of the fuel yard therein, the Board of Appeal of the Building Department of the 
city did not act arbitrarily in varying the application of the zoning law so as to 
permit the construction of a hopper, a coal pocket, scales, an office building and 
storage space within the freight yard, with the proviso that the coal pocket be kept | 
100 feet back from a nearby highway and that the elevators and coal pocket be | 
enclosed and lined and made as near dustproof as possible, in view of the right of | 
the railroad company under the zoning law to continue to use the land as a freight 
yard, the similarity to such use of the use of a portion of the yard by the fuel 
company, and the dependence of the fuel company upon adequate railroad facilities. 

Marinelli et al. v. Board of Appeal of the Building Department of Boston; Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct., April 3, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Exemptions—Scientific apparatus imported by State Uni- 
versity— 

Scientific apparatus imported by a State University for use in laboratories was 
not exempt from a tariff tax, on the ground that the university is a State govern- 
mental instrumentality exempt from taxation by the Federal Government.—Uni- 
versity of Illinois v. United States. (U. S. Cust. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 438, April 22, 
1931. 





| Storage Company et al., 
| United States of America et al.; and 


|} ing and Cold Storage Company et al. 
| hours allowed for the oral argument of this 


| fo 
| Storage Company; by Mr. J. Stanley Payne for 


| Federal 





Taxation 


ASSESSMENT—Administrative review—Right of Commissioner to reverse own 


decision— 


In determining a deficiency the Commissioner may include in 
a refund previously made to the taxpayer, en 
and without authority of law.—Levy v. Commissioner. 


438, April 22, 1931. 


cennes University case, supra, held fur-| 
ther that although the benefits of a 
literary institution are “enjoyed by the 
public generally, * * * this would not 
make it a public corporation.” 

In the case of South Carolina v. United 
States, 199 U. S. 437, 50 L. ed. 261, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, after 
quoting from numerous leading cases, 
said: | 

“These decisions, while not controlling 
the question before us, indicate that the| 
thought has been that the exemption of, 
State agencies and instrumentalities from 
national taxation is limited to those which 
are of a strictly governmental character, 
and does not extend to those which are 
used by the State in the carrying on of 
an ordinary private business.” 


Effects of Extension of 


State Righis Discussed 

In the South Carolina case, supra, the} 
Supreme Court held that “license taxes | 
charged by the Federal Government upon | 
persons selling liquor are not invalidated | 
by the fact that they are agents of the) 
State, which has itself engaged in that/| 
business;" and in reaching this conclusion, | 
the majority opinion made the following | 
comments with respect to the payment of | 
duties on merchandise imported by State 
agencies: 

“Suppose a State assumes, 





under its 


such determination 
when such refund was made erroneously 
(C. C. A. 9.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


————— —— —— —s——— 


police power, the control of all those mat- | 
ters subject to the internal revenue tax, 
and also engages in the business of im-| 
porting all foreign goods. ‘The same ar- 
gument which would exempt the sale by 
a State of liquor, tobacco, etc., from a 
license tax, would exempt the importation 
of merchandise by a State from import 
duty. While the State might not pro- 
hibit importations, as it can the sale of 
liquor, by private individuals, yet, paying 
no import duty, it could undersell all 
individuals, and so monopolize the impor- 
tation and sale of foreign goods. 

“Obviously, if the power of the State 
is carried to the extent suggested, and 
with it is relief from all Federal taxation, 
the natiqgnal government would be largely | 
crippled in its revenues. Indeed, if all| 
the States should concur in exercising | 
their powers to the full extent, it would) 
be almost impossible for the Nation to| 
collect any revenues. In other words, in 
this indirect way it would be within the 
competency of the States to practically | 
destroy the efficiency of the national gov- | 
ernmen.” 

For the reasons stated herein, it is my | 
opinion that the University of Illinois is 
not entitled to exemption from the pay- 
ment of duties, as. an instrumentality of 
government; I therefore concur in the con- 
clusion that judgment should be entered 
for the defendant. 





Time Limitation 
Of Judgment in 
Idaho Is Argued 


‘Period Within Which Fed- 


eral Execution Is Permit- 
ted Is Involved in Appeal 
To Supreme Coyrt 


A case, Custer v. McCutcheon, No. 422, 
involving the time within which the 
United States is permitted to levy execu- 
tion upon a judgment obtained in Idaho 
was argued before the;Supreme Court of 
the United States, April 20. 

The case originated, according to the 
briefs, when the United States Marshal 
for the District of Idaho attempted to 
levy on W. W. Custer’s bank account 
under an execution issued more than eight 
years after the entry of judgment against 
him. 

Under section 6910 of the Idaho Com< 
piled Statutes, the right of execution on 
a judgment is limited in actions of law 
to five years. Section 916 of the Revised® 
Statutes of the United States, J. F. Nu- 
gent, representing Mr. Custer, contended, 
adopted this rule for the Federal courts 
within Idaho. He contended that in face 


|Of the general. rule that the rights of 


the United States are unaffected by 
states of limitations, the case falls 
within the exception that it is so bound 
when it consents to be governed thereby. 
Section 916 constituted the consent, he 
urged. 

Further, he declared, the Idaho statute 


| was not a statute of limitation because it 


created a right. The common-law period, 


| it was pointed out, was a year and a day. 


Whitney North Seymour, representing 
the Government, contended that the limi- 


| tation of the State statute was not bind- 


ing upon the United States. The statute, 
he said, did not contain terms limiting 
the rights of sovereigns, which at com- 
mon-law were unlimited, though private 
rights were limited. Nor, he added, is 
there anything in the Federal statute to 
indicate that the Federal Government 
was subjecting its right to the limitation 
of State statutes. 


Supreme Court Dismisses 


Nebraska Irrigation Case 


The appeal in the case, Spurrier et al. v. 
Mitchel Irrigation District et al., No. 306, 
involving the claimed immunity of irri- 
gation districts in Nebraska from damages 
resulting from the flooding of private lands 
by water from carrals which has per- 
colated through the sub-soil, was dismissed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on April 20, Yor want of juris- 
diction. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska held 
that damages resulting from the percola- 
ting water were not recoverable from the 


| irrigation district. 


Journal of the Supreme 


Court of the United States 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr, 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts, 

Timothy G. Histon of Washington, D. 
C.; Richard H. Wills of Tulsa, Okla.; J. 
Ernest Isherwood of Waynesburg, Pa.; 
Samuel M. Smith of Waynesburg, Pa.; 
Charles J. Isber of. Boston, Mass.; Robt. 
G. Stephens of New York City; John L. 
Goodwyn of Montgomery, Ala., and Carl 
H. Davis of Wilmington, N. C., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

No. 520. Lewis-Simas-Jones Company, pe- 
tioner, v. Southern Pacific Company. Leave 
granted to file brief of the American Cyanamid 
Company, as amicus curiae, on motion of 
Mr. Robert E. Quirk in that behalf. 


No. 635. Merchants Warehouse Company, 
appellant, v. The United States of America 
et al.; 

No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Company et 


al., appellants, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al.: 


No. 637. The United States of America et 


|} al., appellants, v. Merchants Warehouse Come 
| pany et al.; 


No. 638. The Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Co., appellant, v. The 
United States of America et al.; 

No. 639. The Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Company et al., appellants, 
v. The United States of America et al.; 

No. 640. The United States of America et 
al., appellants, v. The Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing and Safe Deposit Company et al.; 

No. 641. The Philadelphia Warehousing and 
Cold Storage Company, appellant, v. The 
United States of America et al.; 

No. 642. Philadelphia Warehousing and Cold 
appellants, v. The 


No. 643. The United States of America et 
al., appellants, v. The Philadelphia Warehous- 
Three 


case. Argument commenced by Mr. John W. 
Davis for the Merchants Warehouse Company 
et_al.; continued by Mr. John P. Connelly 
the Pennsylvania Warehousing and Cold 


the United States of America and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissién; by Mr. John J. 
Hickey for James Gallagher, Northeast Ware- 
house Company et al.; and concluded by Mr, 
John W. Davis for Merchants Warehouse Come 
pany et al. 

No. 426. 
tioner, v. 

No. 427. 


B. D. McCaughn, Collection, 
Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, 
y. Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
y. Hershey Chocolate Company; 
B. D. McCaughn, Collector, 
. Hershey Chocolate Company; 
. Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, 
7. Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, 
Klein Chocolate Company; 
. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
Klein Chocolate Company; 
. 434.° Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
tioner, v. Klein Chocolate Company; 
No. 435. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Klein. Chocolate Company; 
No. 436. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 
No. 437. Est. E, Lederer, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 
No, 438. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 


peti- 
peti 
petie 
petie 
petie 
peti- 
peti«- : 
petir, 
peti- 


No. 439. Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. York Chocolate Company; 
No. 440. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, petie 


tioner, v. York Chocolate Company; and 

No. 441. B. D, McCaughn, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. York Chocolate Company. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Claude R. Branch 
for the petitioners, and continued by Mr. 
William Clarke Mason for the respondefits. 

Adjourned until Aprik 22 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos, 
426 (427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 
436, 437, 438, 439, 440, and 441), 445, 449, 453, 
=. = (and 489), 470 (471 and 472), 484, 490, 
an 5 





SPECIAL NOTICE 








aneesnesdSnaneeSSRnEENSCNED 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., April 17, 1931, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
, pom Hastern Standard Time, May 14, 1931, 
for Alterations to the’ Street Facade, Senate 


Office Building, Washington, Db. C The work 


consists of the construction of a free-standing 
colonnade along the ( Street front of the pres- 








ent Senate Office Building, approximately 330 
feet long, and projecting approximately 6 feet 
from the line of the present building; including 
excavations, reinforced concrete footings and 
slabs, common briek backing for exterior walls, 
exterior granite and marble work, copper roof- 
ing and flashing, ornamental bronze work, ree 
pairs to marble floors, changes in plumbing, 
heating and electrical work; models and. carve 
ige; carpentry and millwork; plastering, paint- 
ine and glazing. In accordance with the Act of 
March 3, 1981, the specifications require that all 
laborers and mechanics employed under the 
contract for this building shall be paid the 
prevailing rates of wages in the District of 
Columbia On or after April 23, 1931, plans 
and specifications, not exceeding diiree sets, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Architect, 
by any satisfactory general contractor. A de- 
posit in the form of a check for $50.00, made 
payable to the order of David Lynn, Architect 
of the Capitol, will be required for each set 
of plans and specifications to insure their ree 


turn in good condition, 
tect of the Capitol. 


DAVID LYNN, Archie 


* 


. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Auto Liability Act 
Of California Is 
Upheld by Court 


Financial Responsibility Law 
Found Not to Apply to Ac- 
cidents Which Occurred 
Before Its Enactment 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., April 21. 

The automobile financial responsibility 
law of California is constitutional but it 
does not apply to judgments growing out 
of accidents which occurred before its en- 
actment, the State Supreme Court held 
in the recent case of Watson v. State Di- 
vision of Motor Vehicles et al. 

In upholding the validity of the act 
the Supreme Court specifically overruled 
the decision of the State District Court 
of Appeal in Matter of Lindley, 63 Cal. 
App. Dec. 195, 291 Pac. 638. In that case 
the District Court of Appeals held uncon- 
stitutional the section of the financial re- 
sponsibility law requiring the suspension 
of a driver’s license upon failure to satisfy 
a final judgment in excess of $100 for 
personal injury or property damage until 
proof of ability to respond in future dam- 
ages is furnished. 


Mandamus Sought 

In the present case the petitioner sought 
a writ of mandamus to compel the re- 
spondent to issue to him a driver's license 
or to revoke an order suspending a license 
previously held by him. The license had 
been suspended for failure to satisfy a 
judgment of more than $100 in a property 
damage case. 

The petitioner contended the statute 


t 


Review Is Granted 


O 


|Recovery Right for Loss of 
| Mortgaged Property In- 
| volved in Cases 


n Insurance Suits 


Chief Justice Hughes on April 20 an- 

nounced the Supreme Court of the United 
| States will review three insurance cases 
involving the right of recovery for loss 
of property placed under chattel mort- 
gages where the insurance policy by its 
term was void in such event, but to which 
a rider was attached declaring the loss 
payable to the mortgagor or mortgagee, 
naming the latter, in accordance with 
the terms of the policy. 
The property of the insured, according 
| to the petitions for writs of certiorari 
in the three cases, Sun Insurance Office 
et al. v. Scott, Nos. 779 to 781, was sub- 
jected to a chattel mortgage running 
to the Cumberland Savings Bank, Cum- 
berland, Ohio. The’ loss payable clause 
read: “Any loss under this policy that 
may be proved due shall be payable to 
the assured and the Cumberland Sav- 
ings Bank Co., Cumberland, Ohio, sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to all the terms and 
conditions of the policy.” 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held that the appointment 
of a creditor to receive the proceeds of a 
fire-insurance policy by written endorse- 
ment on the policy of a _ loss-payable 
clause, which by its terms is expressly 
made subject to all the conditions of the 
| policy, is a written waiver of a condition 
}of the policy prohibiting chattel mort- 
jgage. (46 F. (2d) 10.) 


| 


Accident Prevention 
| Campaign Proposed 


was unconstitutional because it is dis- 
criminatory and not based on a reasonable | 
classification. Even if constitutional, he | 
argued, it has no effect upon him because | 
the accident upon which the judgment | 
was based occurred before the passage of 


Special Senate C i 
the act. Sustaining only the latter con- | P : Committee 
tention, the Supreme Court granted the} Also Recommends Effort 
writ in an opinion by Chief Justice Waste. | 


The result was concurred in by Judge | To Prevent Payment of 
Richards and Judge Curtis in a dissenting | ‘ "he 

opinion wherein it was pointed out that | Excessive Medical Costs 
the constitutionality of the act was not 
in issue and should not have been passed 
upon by the court. 


In California Mines 


SACRAMENTO, CattF., April 21. 

An accident prevention campaign to re- 
| duce injuries to California miners, an ap- 
propriation for additional inspection of 
mining properties by the State Industrial 
|; Commission, and strict compliance with 
|mine safety orders were recommended by 
| the special Senate Committee which was 
appointed to investigate mining compensa- 


Fire Inspection Planned 
For Minneapolis Buildings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 21. 


A fire inspection of Minneapolis will | +; insur. s 
start April 27, it has been announced by | a aaa nage 5 _ 
the Deputy State Insurance Commis- | he Committee also urged that all com- 
sioner, C. P. Diepenbrock. All buildings | Pensation insurance carriers Scrutinize 
in the city other than dwellings will be |™Medica! costs to prevent excessive pay- 
: 3 7 ; . ments made possible under the unlimited 
inspected during a five-day period by rep- ical Geveits ‘nieained Ge in 
resentatives of the State Insurance De- | Sor Se ton S prescribed by the State 
partment, which includes the Fire Mar-| COMPensation Act. 
shal's office, and the Minnesota Fire Pre- Rate Making Reviewed 
vention Association. In its report the Committee reviewed 
The inspection will be the largest of! the rate-making methods used in Cali- 
its kind ever attempted in this country,| fornia, as in other parts of the country, 
Mr. Diepenbrock said, the next largest| whereby each industry pays rates based 
city be given such an inspection being | upon its own accident experience. During 
Columbus, Ohio. jthe policy years 1925-1928, inclusive, it 
was pointed out, the average loss ratio for 
the California mining industry was 69.6 
per cent, whereas rates are based upon 
| an assumed loss ratio of 60 per cent. Dur- 
|ing this period the State fund incurred a 
| loss ratio of 74.72 per cent on mine risks, 
SaLem, Orec., April 21. | the Committee declared. This resulted in 
Insurance companies engaged in all| deficit of $282,481 in its mining classifi- 
classes of business in the State had a total | cation. 
of $126,373,700 invested in Oregon securi-| In addition to expressing approval of 


Insurance Investments 
In Oregon Securities Gain 


& 


ties at the close of 1930, according to anj|the existing rate-making methods, the| 


announcement by the State Insurance | Committee opposed the elimination of the 


Commisioner, A. H. Averill. This repre- 
sents a net increase of $6,582,052, or 5.5 
per cent, as compared with the end of 
1929, and $17,740,704, or 16.3 per cent in- 
crease over the average total for the previ- 
ous five-year period, 1925 to 1929. 


In the opinion of Mr. Averill this indi- 


cates a wholesome attitude of confidence | 


in the stability of Oregon securities from 
the standpoint of safety, particularly in 
light of the general depressed condition of 
the investment market. 


\ 


‘ ‘ 
Consulting Board Approves 


Hoover Dam Specifications | 


Specifications for the construction of 
Hoover Dam have been formally approved 
by the Hoover Dam Consulting Board, and 
work on the project will go forward im- 
mediately, it was announced orally April 
21 on behalf of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 


The Board, which consists of interna- 
tionally known engineers, will sit through- 
out the performance of the contract, it 
was explained, in an advisory and con- 
sultative capacity. From time to time 
various aspects of the work will be brought 
to its attention. 


Members of the Board are: L. C. Hill, 
B. C. Henny, A. J. Wiley, William S. Du-- 
rand, and F. L. Ransome. 


Local Tax in California 
On Utility Construction 


SacRAMENTO, CaLiF., April 21. 


% Buildings under construction by a tele- 
phone company are subject to local taxa- 
tion, the California Supreme Court has 
held in a case entitled Southern California 
Telephone Co. v. County of Los Angeles. 

In California, public utilities pay a gross 
receipts tax which is in lieu of any local 
tax on their “operative” property, the 
opinion explained. Buildings under con- 
nae are not operative property, it 

eld. 


New Teens Asked 
In South Carolina 


Waterpower, Insurance and Oil 
Levies Are Proposed 


Co.umsia, 8. C., April 21. 
A free conference report submitted to- 
day on the general appropriation bill (H. 
58? S. 544) includes an excise tax of 0.35 
m.N per kilowatt hour on hydroelectric 
powe: generated in the State, an addi- 
tional tax of ‘ per cent on insurance 
premiums collected in the State and a 
tax of 5 cents a gallon on lubricating 
oils No action has been taken on the 
bill by either House. 


The hydroelectric tax was voted down 
twice by the House this session, but was 
put in the appropriation bill by the Sen- 
ate as an amendment. 

An increased insurance tax was passed 
by the House in another bill (H. 355) but 
killed by the Senate. It was put in the 
free conference report as a new item. The 
oil tax also is a new item. 


Under the rules new items can be 
Stricken from the bill witheut affecting 
the remainder of it. Items put in by 
pither House, however, such as the hydro- 
electric tax, must be retained or rejected 
with the whole bill. 


¥ 


| experience rating plan. This would work 
a hardship on individual risks with good 
experience, it was stated. Experience rat- 
ing is to be favored, according to the Com- 
mittee, because of its tendency to pre- 
vent accidents. 


High Mine Risk Rates 


Two factors contribute to the present 
{high compensation rates for mine risks, 
| the Committee stated. These are the un- 
limited medical costs and the poor acci- 
dent experience of the mining industry. 
In other mining States the rates are lower 
because of lower medical costs and because 
the loss experience has been better. 


Some members of the Committee fa- 
vored a subsidy to the gold-mining indus- 
| try because the price of an ounce of gold 
| remains unchanged and therefore com- 


pensation costs cannot be passed along} 


;}to the ultimate consumer. Other mem- 
| bers of the Committee, however, opposed 
|@ subsidy because other industries such as 
farming are not protected against falling 


| commodity prices. 


Turkey Ends Quarter 
Century Loss in Trade 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
moved to sixth place and the United 
States which occupied fifth position re- 
placed Belgium. 


As was the case in 1929, Italy, Ger- 
many, the United States, France and 
England were again Turkey’s best cus- 
tomers in 1930. Approximately 67 per cent 
of Turkish exports were taken by these 
countries. Of the five countries only the 
United States imported more from Turkey 
in 1930 than in the preceding year and 
moved from fourth to third place in the 
ranking, replacing France. 


Production of ‘Soft Coal 
Increased During March 


| The total production of soft coal for 
the country as a whole during the month 


of March is estimated at 33,870,000 net | 


tons, an increase of 2,462,000 tons over 
the February tonnage. The increase, how- 
ever, was due to the fact that there were 
26 working days in March as against an 
approximate 23.9 days in February. 


The average daily rate for March-was 
slightly lower than that for February—1,- 
303,000 tons in comparison with 1,314,000 
tons in February. Production during the 
month of March, 1930, was at the daily 
rate of 1,376,000 tons. 

Anthracite production declined sharply 
in March. The total for the month 
amounted to 4,745,000 net tons as against 
5,391,000 tons in February 
daily rate in March was 182,500 tons as 
against 229,400 tons in February, indicat- 
ing a decrease, in March, of 20.4 per cent. 

The total production of soft coal during 
the week ended April 11, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 6,770,000 net tons. This is the lowest 


figure recorded for any week during the|house at railroad yard, $45,000; Boston, | 


year to date. In the corresponding week 
of 1930, the production amounted to 8,- 
257,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of 


000 net tons, indicating an average daily 
output of 210,000 tons. 
the fact that loadings on all roads dropped 
appreciably on Easter Monday, April 6, 
this is the highest ‘daily rate recorded in 
any week since March 21, and exceeds 
the March average of 182,500.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Pennsylvania during the} 
week ended April 11 is estimated at 1,260,- | 


Notwithstanding | 
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Construction Contracts Totaling Texas Measure 


| 
| 
Contracts for public and semi-public 
| construction amounting to $73,611,049 were 
awarded during the past week, according 
|to reports received by the Public Works 
|Section of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, it was announced 
April 21 by Col. Arthur Woods, chairman. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
| The total of all contracts reported now 
|stands at $1,154,554.219. A total of 368 
projects in 39 States was reported during 
the week. Projects represented in these 
returns include post offices and other Fed- 
eral buildings, State buildings, hospitals, 
bridges, highways and streets, locks and 
dams, dredging, sewers, and other types 
of construction. The complete list by 
States for the week’s returns is as follows: 

Alabama: Montgomery County, hos- 
| pital, $75,000; Mobile, street paving, 
| $500,000. 
| Arizona: Tucson, power plant improve- 
;}ments, cooling tower, $500,000; Phoenix, 
road work, $58,372; Tucson, veterans’ hos- 
pital addition, $248,200. 

California: Alhambra, church, $150,- 
000; Los Angeles, hospital unit, $438,720; 
San Francisco, school addition, $150,000; 





ing addition, $250,000; San Joaquin County, 
| roads: First road district, $62,000; second 
| road district. $64,000; third road district, 
| $44,500; Lower Sacramento Road, $39,000; 
Los Angeles, police station, $30,000; Sac- 
ramento, State fair buildings, $97,500; 
San Diego, class rooms, laboratcry, $120,- 
000; Santa Barbara, improving streets, 
$44,174; Long Beach, street improvements, 
$32,972; Los Angeles, substation, $60,000; 
Los Angeles, school addition, $30,910; Los 
Angeles, school addition at the Chere- 
;moya Avenue school site, $31,856; Los 


| 





| Angeles, streets and sidewalks, $35,630; 
|Los Angeles, filtration plant, 
|Los Angels, street improvements. $37,465; 
Los Angeles County, street improvement, 
| $34,971; March Field, officers’ quarters, 
| $176,870; Pacific Colony, employes’ quar- 
ters and garages, $30,986; Redondo, ware- 
house and garage, $35,000; Sacramento, 
poultry building, $43.743; San Diego, store- 
house addition, $58,982; San Diego, gaso- 
|line storage, $27,255; San Diego, barracks 
; extensions at the Naval Operating Base, 
| $96,852; San Francisco, church, $55,550; 
|San Francisco, service buildings, $26,040; 
Los Angeles, street surfacing, $64,650; 
| Madera, school addition, $55,000; Pasdena, 
steam generator, unit at city power plant, 
| $397,900; San Francisco, church, $40,000; 
San Francisco, church, $186,000; San 
| Francisco, sewer, $40,050; San Jose, street 
surfacing, $32,284; San Luis Obispo, street 
jimprovements, $31,353; San Luis Obispo, 
| Street paving, $209,700; San Mateo, side- 
{walks and street paving, $25,572; Santa 
| Barbara, road culverts in 6.6 miles. $22,- 
1497; Santa Clara, school, $27,086; Stock- 
}ton, road work, $25,788; Los Angeles 
| County, laboratory, $100,000; Los Angeles 
| County, hospital unit, $304,475. 
| Colorado: Denver, roadway improve- 
;ments, $51,802; Denver, telephone build- 
| ing, $100,000; Denver, spillway gate con- 
| trol, $25,472. 
| Connecticut: West Hartford, 
| $545,000; Meriden, water main extension, 
| $80,000; New Haven, dredging Quinnipiac 
| River, $74,038: Hamden, school, gymna- 
}Slum, cafeteria, $150,000; Hartford, re- 
|moving overhead wires, installing conduit 
; System in various streets, $200,000; West- 
,; Port, exchange, $200,000; Hartford, paving 
}air-port runways, $25,000; Middletown, 
sewage disposal plant, $25,000. 

Delaware: Wilmington, pumping sta- 
tion, $100,000. - 

Florida: State of, retaining walls, 
| $284,240; Boynton, seawall, $175,000. 

Georgia: Columbus, paving, $35,941 
Gainesville, swimming pool and 
| house, $25,000. 
| Illinois: Bellevile, eight mnoncommis- 
| Sioned officers’ quarters, $111,918; Grundy 
County, Dresden lock and dam, $1,000,000; 
Jefferson County, grading and graveling, 
$26,849; Mattoon, Ill., reservoir dam, $53,- 





etc., 


, 


| 477; Princeton, hospital addition, $35,000; 
Benton County, road graveling, $27,172; 
Fox River Grove, ‘sewers, $67,238; Ke- 
wanee, bathhouse, $30,000; Chicago, West 
|Side sewage treatment works, $190,923; 
| Edwardsville, road work, $159,760; Rock- 


;ton, school, $30,000; Chicago, 10 street | 


|}and sewer jobs, $78,730, $72,394, $228,170, 
| $196,670, $110,135, $2,704,096, $517,680, 
| $401,522, $298,816, and $303,025; E. St. 
Louis, paving, $40,068.90; E. St. Louis, 
paving, $25,671.03; E. St. Louis, bridge 
approaches, $433,650; Cook County, paving 
and drainage, $28,569. 

Indiana: Kentland, jail, $25,000; Ben- 
jton County, ditch, $22,100; Hammond, 
;Sewers, disposal plant, $53,000; Henry 
County, paving, $112,000; Boone Grove, 
school alterations, $50,000; Kosciusko 
County, paving ®road, $37,766; Columbia 
City, municipal light plant extension, 
$50,000; Fort Wayne, concrete surfacing, 
| $344,507; Marion, paving, $45,269; Elkhart 
County, bridge, $38,900; Elkhart County, 


$176,214; 

25,000. 

Iowa: Ottumwa, church, $75,000; Cedar 
Rapids, river front improvement, $65,000; 
Montezuma, county road grading, $35,- 
447; Burlington, standpipe, $50,000; To- 
ledo, county road maintenance, $29,673; 
Floyd County, bridge work, $27,282. 

Kansas: Kansas City, paving, $96,749; 
Parsons, flood prevention, $11,000; Kansas 
City, macadam surfacing, $32,026; New- 
ton, bolt house building, $27,500; Kansas 
City, paving, $32,027; St. Marys, high 
School, $70,000. 

Kentucky: Ft. Mitchell, sewer system, 
$55,000; Cloverport, water works, $50,- 
000; Greensburg, court house and jail 
building, $50,000; Louisville, paving, $175,- 
000; Welton, water works, $50,000. 

Louisiana: Dredging canals, $84,000; 
|Baton Rouge, building, $85,000; Baton 
|Rouge, sewage system extension, $290,- 
|000; Shreveport, Barksdale Field construc- 
ltion, $441,000; Lafayette, road grading 
and drainage, $153,310; New Orleans, 
sewers, $31,398; Tensas Parish, levee work, 
$635,650. 

Maine: Fairfield, patients’ building, 
$75,000; Rumford, high school addition, 
$100,000; Bruniswick, sewer work, $25,000. 

Maryland: Fort Hoyle, officers’ quar- 
jters, three buildings, $30,000; Frost- 
burg, normal school addition, $50,000; 
Baltimore, lecture hall, $150,000; Balti- 


Pendleton, mess hall addition, 





The averagé| more, sewer, $41,122; Baltimore, church, | 


| $150,000; Baltimore, street paving, four 
| jobs, $30,281, $57,595, $44,599, and $38,161. 
| Massachusetts: Boston, recreational 
| building, $45,900; Boston, post office, 
| $6,000,000; Milton, water mains, $50,000; 
| Shrewsbury, water mains, $27,000; Ware- 
|ham, stand pipe, $45,000; Billerica, round- 


resurfacing roadway, $54,619; Newton, 
school addition, $150,000; Rockland, street 
|construction, $30,000; Stoughton, sewage 
system, $300,000; Waltham, school addi- 
tion, $150,000; Watertown, water system, 
$65,000; Woburn, street paving, $28,000; 
Boston, valley sewer, $42,112; Braintree, 
Sewage system, $73,684; Braintree, sewer 
Pipe, $97,152; Braintree, sewage system, 
$107,707; East Longmeadow, power plant, 
$50,000; Harwick, street improvements, 
| $25,000; Holyoke, telephone exchange, 
| $150,000; Hudson, sidewalks and curbing, 
$25,000; Lynn, road work, $300,000; Mar- 


San Francisco, Academy of Science Build- | 


* Thirty-nine States Report Public and Semi- 
| public Building Projects 


blehead, street resurfacing, $25,000; Pocas- 
set. church, $150,000; Taunton, paving, 
$150,000; Wakefield, road work, $25,000; 
Middlesex County, dormitories, nurses’ 
home; and recreation building, $150,000. 

Michigan: Allegan, grading drainage 
structures, $55,014; Branch County, road 
graveling, $28,000; Jackson County, high- 
ways, $130,000; Dearborn, grade separa- 
tion, $900,000; Detroit, 
tion, $750,000; Muskegon County, concrete 
paving, $63,021. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, 
school, $775,000; Windom, high school, 
$125,000; Bigstone, . road work, $30,000; 
Waseca, paving, $54,728; Lyon County, 
grading, $41,854. 

Mississippi: University, hospital, $81,- 
|525; Rankin County, State Insane Hos- 
|pital, six jobs, water works and sewage 
system, $54,294; dining hall and kitchen, 
$69,850; 4 cottages, $150,973, 1 cottage, 
| $36,593, 2 epileptic buildings, $81,686, 
| disturbed patients’ building, $73,293. 


| Missouri: Clayton, high school addi- 
tion, $56,500; Hollister, water works, $27,- 


junior high 


; 500; St. Louis, Mart and terminal ware- | 


|house, $5,000,000; St. Louis, commerce 
and finance building, $250,000; St. Louis, 
church, $250,000; Valley Park, subway, 
$37,000; Kansas City, church, 
Kansas City, Nelson Art Gallery and 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, $1,000,000; 
Kansas City, addition to elevator, $225,000; 
| St. Louis, nurses’ home, $500,000. 7 
Nebraska: Cass County, bridge, $125,- 
000; Omaha, viaduct alteration, $90,000; 
Union, road work, $325,000; Lexington, 
|}paving, $35,075; Lexington, church, $44,- 


substation addi- | 


$400,000; | 


_ 73 Millions Awarded in Week Foy Insurance 


Licenses Passed 


Life Companies Excepted in 
| Bill Prescribing Regula- 
tions for Recording 
Agents and Solicitors 


Austin, Tex., April 21. 
A bill (S. 102) prescribing regulations for 
licensing local recording agents and solici- 
tors of insurance carriers other than life | 
Insurance companies has been passed by 
both branches of the Texas Legislature. 
The measure provides that licenses may 
| be issued to local recording agents when 
the Board of Insurance Commissioners 
finds they are of good character and repu- 
tation. Firms and individuals may be 
| licensed, but all licensed agents must be 
residents of Texas. Corporations may not 
be licensed as agents. 


Solicitors may receive licenses upon the 
joint application of the company and the 
local recording agent when the Board 
finds that the applicant is a resident of 
Texas, is of good character and reputa- 
tion, and intends to engage in the insur- 
}ance business in good faith and not to 
}evade the law against rebating and dis- 
|crimination for himself or another. 





Further Provisions 
| 


| The bill further provides: “The Board 
| of Insurance Commissioners is given power 
}and authority as a requisite for granting 
| a license to insurance companies or insur- 
| ance carriers, their local recording agents 
| or solicitors, to require answers under oath | 
;to any question propounded by the said 
| Board or under its authority, and touch- 


INSURANCE 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR 
OF INSURANCE 


HERBERT L. DAVIS 
Under appointment of the Board 
of Commissioners, Mr. Davis was 
named Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the Disirict of Columbia 
on April 17. He was formerly 
referee and auditor for the Su- 
preme Court of the District of 

Columbia. 


Deputy Insurance Officer 


Angeles, street improvement, $34,971; Los | 


825; Grand Island, bridges and culverts,|ing any phase of insurance business in 
$25,412. | the State of Texas in which said insurance 

New Hampshire: Portsmouth, oil stor- | company or insurance carrier or such per- 
age building addition, $35,000; Exeter, two|son or firm shall be engaged, and to re- 


Of Oregon Resigns Post 


Satem, Orec., April 21. 
The Chief Deputy Insurance Commis- 


SUPERVISION 


Missouri Defeats 
_ Twelve Bills on 


Public Utilities 


Three Measures of Original 
Program Remain Under 
Consideration as Adjourn- 
ment Approaches 


| 
| 
| 
| 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 21. 

Only three bills relating to public utili- 
| ties have survived in the Legislature now 
|}approaching an end. Fifteen were in- 
| troduced. 

A bill (H. 523) proposing to give the 
{Public Service Commission jurisdiction 
| over holding companies has been passed 
|by the House and is pending in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Private Corporations. 
It would confer upon the Commission jur- 
|isdiction over any corporation: holding 10 
| per cent or more of the voting stock of 
an operating utility in Missouri, and would 
require approval by the Commission of 
all management, engineering and similar 
;contracts. It would provide that charges 
|made by a holding or affiliated company 
for services or commodities must be shown 
| to be reasonable and the actual cost re- 
| ported before such charges may be con- 
| sidered in fixing rates. 
| Disclosure of Ownership 
| Another bill (H. 521) passed by the 
| House and now before the Senate com- 
|mittee would provide for the disclosure 
|of the identity of persons owning “sub- 
| stantial interests” in the voting capital 
stock of corporations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. It would require 
{each utility reporting to the Commission 
|to state the name and address and num- 
ber of shares held by each holder of 1 per 
cent or more of stock. 

The third bill (H. R. 475) which like- 
wise has been passed by the House and 
has been reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate committee relates to the defraud- 


$100,000; | 


| stone wings, $150,000. 


|ment building, $700,000; Keyport, church, 
| $150,000; Port Colder, school, $40,000; 


nor, school and convent, $250,000; Frank- 
lin Lakes, grade school, $80,000; Hacken- 
sack, curb and paving, $50,000; Long 
|Beach Township, gravel paving, $54,783; 


Raritan Arsenal, hospital, $50,000; Vent- | 


| quire such person or firm seeking appoint- 


New Jersey: Ocean City, sewage dis- | ment as local recording agent to submit] sioner, Frank L. Lilburn, has tendered his | 
|posal plant, $69,000; Jersey City, treat- | his books, records, and accounts in so far! yesignation to Insurance Commissioner A. 


}as they may be material to any phase of | 
jinsurance business, the examination and | 
inspection by the Board or any person | 
} acting under its authority.” 


company Officers’ quarters, $87,000; San 
Antonio, 11 field officers’ quarters, $137,- 


ing of gas companies by the use of un- 
measured gas and making the same a 
felony. 

The bill (H. 82) to prohibit merchandis- 
ing by gas, electric and water utilities was 
pased by the House and died in the Senate 
committee. 

Bills Disapproved 

Other measures which failed of final ap- 

proval were: 


H. Averill in order to accept the general 
agency in Oregon of the Capital Life In- 
surance Co. of Denver, Colo, The resigna- | 
tion is to take effect May 1, Mr. Lilburn | 
entered the State’s employ Aug. 1, 1927, | 
as agency examiner and was promoted to} 


school, | numaping station, $26,227; Brooklyn, school, 


| Newark, warehouse, garage, $250.000; | 500; Seguin, road work, $95,610; between 
Trenton, teachers’ college addition, $254,- | San Angelo and Big Lake Fields, oil pipe 
254; Wayne Township, pavement, $98,-| line, $75,000; San Antonio, school, $275,- 
761; Atlantic City, bridge alterations, $25,- 
000; Bloomfield, fire headquarters build-| Austin, street paving, 
jing, $100,000; Franklin Lakes, paving, | paving, $30,096; 
| $30,000; Glen Rock, school, $80,000; Long| seven contracts, $32,185, $36,858, $25,569, 
|Beach, manholes, $25,000; West Milford, | $69,493, $57,799, $37,243, and ~$50,577; 
road paving, $34,677; Ocean County, road | Beaumont, air port, $50,000; Big Lake to 
| paving, $64,783; Burlington County, road /Girvin, oil pipe line, $50,000; Harlingen, 
| paving, $25,000. | canal lining, $30,000; Houston, street pav- 
New York: Amsterdam, reservoir, $75,- | ing, $86,909; Randolph Field, 11 field of- 
|000; Delaware County, road work, $136,- | ficers’ quarters, $148,783; Beaumont, three 
| 478; Johnstown, road work, $65,000; Kort- fire stations, $60,000; Beaumont, jail equip- 
right-Meredith-Davenport, county road/Ment, $53,442; El Paso, reservoir work, 
work, $162,000; Borough of Manhattan, | $32,000; El Paso, compressor building and 
repaving, $287,120; Oyster. Bay, pavement, | 2UXiliary buildings, $250,000; Galveston, 
| $68,225; Oxford, school, $241,848; Borough | Street work, $150,217. | 
|of Queens, sewers, $87,500; Richmond| Utah: Brigham City, 
|County, pathological laboratory, $66,000; | System, $26,703. 
| Westchester County, development of|. Virginia: Great Bridge, tidal _ lock, 
| Bronx parkway extension, $2,925,000; New- | $500,000; Hampton Roads, pier, $569,700; 
burgh, post office, $230,000; Brooklyn |Occoquan, warehouse and _ reformatory, 
| $87,500; Battlefield, road, $49,875; Mon- 
| $275,000; Brooklyn, sewage disposal sys- | tY0Ss, school, $35,000; Parksley, school, $52,- 
| tem, $79,800; Buffalo, stone sea slope, $45,- | 990; Lynchburg, dam addition, $100,000. 
934; Buffalo, State office building, $37,-| Washington: Seattle, pipe line, $38,- 
516; Buffalo, sewer, $52,000; Flushing, | 162; Seattle, grading of landing field, 
school, $415,000; Jackson Heights, zep- | $45,000; Seattle, water mains, $55,501; 
|pelin hangar, $60,000; Long Island, street | Skagit County, bridge, $39,477; Seattle, 
resurfacing, $114,514; New York, N. Y»Church, $100,000. 
| school, $700,000; New York City, Whitney |. West Virginia: 
|Memorial Museum, $832,524; New York | $744,678. 
| City, rectifier stations, $81,670; New York | 


$33,056; Austin, 
Austin, street paving, 





sanitary 


London, river lock, 


| pital 


|000; Amarillo, President’s home, $25,000; | 


sewer | 


Wisconsin: Milwaukee, Children’s Hos- | 


4 


| City, special work group, $44,990; Oyster 
|Bay, pavement, $366,775; 
|}tubercular hospital addition, $775,000; 
| New York City, subway contact rail, $315,- 


| equipment, $289,950; New York City, sub- 
| way station finish, $320,899; New York 
| City, improving Pelham Bay Park, $26,910; 
Sunnyside, swimming pool and _ shower 
rooms, $50,000; Buffalo, grading drains, 


. | $96,192; Elmsford, sewer, $72,985; Mama- 


}roneck, sewer, $384,835; New York City, 
| Physiotherapy building, $45,000; Olean, 
street paving, $54,983; Poughkeepsie, jail, 
$249,418; Syracuse, Forestry Science Build- 
ingfi Syracuse University, $104,000. 
| North Carolina: Wise, school, $25,000. 
Ohio: Akron, road work, $85,400; North 
Lima, school, $70,000; Trumbull County, 
road work, $42,538; University Heights, 
John Carroll University, $2,000,000; 
Youngstown, church, $225,000; Allen 
County, school, $112,000; Napoleon, post 
office, $90,000; East Cleveland, hospital, 
$875,000; Bowling Green, school, $25,000; 
Mifflin Township, Franklin County, road 
paving, $23,814; Cleveland, circular 
$264,858; Cleveland, curbing, 


| Wooster, ‘Admiinstration building, $150,- 
| 000; Guernsey County, road improvement, 
| $54,000. 

Oklahoma: Stillwater, 
Oklahoma Agriculture 


| $193,000; Seminole, City Hall, alterations, 
| $25,000; Oklahoma City, street paving, 
$31,470; Tulsa, grading, curbing, sewers, 
$44,072. 
Oregon: Canyon City, 


road’ grading, 


| $49,600; Portland, church, $190,000; Port- | 
and resurfacing, | 


land, road 
$33,418. 
Pennsylvania: Kittanning, post office, 
$80,534; Kittanning, high school addition, 
$33,000; Meadville, college library 
tion, $56,000; Philadelphia, substation, 
$103,000; Ridgeway, water works improve- 


widening 


ment, $80,000; Wyomissing, street paving | 
and grading, $50,000; Upper Darby, post | 


office, $35,000; South Donora, lock and 
dam, $2,000,000; Allegheny County, school 
addition, $29,000; Lackawanna County, 
road repairs, $60,000; McKeesport, city 
park, $50,000; Mt. Gretna, eight bath 
houees, $25,000; Philadelphia, maternity 
hospital, $550,000; Pittsburgh, high school 
addition, $414,967; Ridley Township, sew- 


age disposal plant and sewers, $236,500; | 


Hazelton, Bible school, $97,000; Vinton- 
dale, school, $25,000; Barr Township, Cam- 
bria County, school, $24,500; Delaware 
County, two schools, $245,000; Philadel- 
phia, sewer, $34,688; Esmer, bridge, $25,- 
000; North Lansdowne, nurses’ 
$100,000; Philadelphia, Broad Street sub- 
way extension, $3,885,628; Philadelphia, 
underpass, $108,000; Philadelphia, power 
plant, $103,000; Reading, 


curbing and paving, $54,745. 


Rhode Island: East Frovidence, 
alarm system, $73,751; Middsetown, in- 
firmary for St. George’s School, $150,000; 
Warwick, concrete pavement, $97,094. 

South Dakota: Stickney, school, $40,000. 

Texas: Nolan County, high school, $40,- 
00; Kilgore, City Hall and fire station, 
|$30,000; Forth Worth, filtration plant ad- 
| dition, $394,937; Galveston, earth fill, $64,- 
|000; Houston, school, $25,000; Old Glory, 
|high school, $26,000; San Antonio, seven 


| Cuba Changes Potato Tariff 

import duty on potatoes from the United 
| States at $4 per 100 gross kilos throughout 
|the year, thereby abolishing former sea- 
{sonal rates of duty. (Department of Com- 
| merce.) 


pipe, | 
$137,088; | 
| Dayton, road surface treatment, $38,900; | 


construction, ; 
and Mechanical | 
bridge, $38,900; Madison County, paving, | College, $32,000; Chickasha, water works, 


addi- | 


home, | 


Buttonwood | 
Street bridge, $680,000; Scranton, grading, 


fire | 


A Cuban Presidential decree fixes the | 


|500; Kenosha, 


grading, 
hing, $73,341; 


Milwaukee 


Sidewalks, pav- 
County, grade 


bath- | 449. New York City, subway ventilating | Separation approaches, $26,018; Whitefish 


| Bay, paving work, $72,733. 
| Wyoming: Fort Warren, officers’ quar- 
ters, $131,213. 


Decisions on Radio 


| 
| 


granted by the Federal, 
new applications re- | 


Applications 
Radio Commission, 
ceived, and applications set for hearing 
have just been announced as follows: 

Applications granted: | 

WAAF, Drovers Journal Publishing Co 
Chicago, Ill.; WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.: WIL, Missouri Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo.; WBT, Station WBT, | 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., granted construction 
permits to make changes in equipment to con- 
form to General Orders 91 and 97. 

WAAW,. Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, | 
Nebr., granted construction permit to move | 
transmitter outside of city limits of Omaha; | 
| install new equipment including automatic 
frequency control, decreasing maximum rated 
power of equipment from 5 kw. to 1 kw 
(This does not decrease licensed operating 
power of transmitter.) 

KMAC, W. W. McAllister, San Antonio, Tex., 
granted authority for direct measurement 
of antenna input. 

WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Boardacsting Cor- 
poration, New York City, granted modifica- 
; tion of construction permit to extend com- 
pletion date from May 1 to July 15, 1931. 

WTAD, Illinois Stock Medicine Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, Quincy, Ill. granted license 
covering installation of new uipment, 1,440 
ke., 500 w.; shares with WMBD 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., granted license covering 
increase in power and change in hours of 
operation, 1,420 kce., 100 w. day accord- 
ance with General Order 41. 

Continental Oil Co., portable, granted con- 
struction permit for geophysical exploration 
purposes. 

John J. Long Jr., Brighton, N. Y., granted 
construction permit for general experimental 
station | 

KSC, Chilkat Oil Company, Katella, Alaska, 
granted construction permit for new trans- 
mitter 

KGPD, City of San Francisco, Department 
of Electricity, granted license, 1,596, 2,410 kc., 
for communication with fire boats and mo- 
bile police. 

WPDD, Police 
granted license, 
service 

WPDX, Police Department, 
granted license for police service, 


in 








Department 
1.712 -ke.,. 


Chicago, Ill 
w.; police 


Detroit, Mich., 
2,410 ke., 


50 Ww. 

KGPK, City of Sioux City, Iowa, granted li- 
cense for police service, 2.470 ke., 50 w. 

WAEC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., granted license for aircraft com- 
munication. 

WI1XAZ, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Springfield, Mass.; W8XK, East | 
Pittsburgh, Pa., granted renewal of licenses. 

W3XAL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., granted renewal of li- 
cense 

W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co. By- 
Pa., granted renewal of license. | 

Geophysical Research Corporation, portable 
in Third Zone, granted renewal of eight 
licenses. 

Set for hearing: 


WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, Stevens Point, Wis 
requests construction permit to make changes 
in equipment increasing maximum rated 
power of equipment to 21% kw. 

WWAE, ammond-Calumet Broadcasting 
; Corperation, Hammond, Ind., requests modi- 
fication of license to change time from di- 
| viding with WRAF to simultaneous operation 
| day, dividing with WR night. 
| Applications received were made public 
| April 21 as follows: 7s 

Broadcasting applications: 
| The Advent Christian Church, Portsmouth, 
|N. H., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 1,310 ke. instead of 1,120 kc., and share 
with WKAV instead of Sundays only. Also 
changed proposed equipment. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 


| berry, 


\ 
| 





|} change in 
wd 


Deputy Commissioner in December, 1929. 


Allstate Insurance Co. 
Is Licensed in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, Iuu., April 21. 
The Allstate Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
a stock casualty insurance company, has 
| been licensed to write accident and health, 
burglary and theft, automobile or other 
vehicle insurance in Illinois, according to 
an announcement by the State Division of 
Insurance. The company has a paid-up 
capital of $350,000. 
The Allstate Insurance Co. was organ- 
| ized by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


| Insurer i Held Liable 
For Loss by Dynamite 


Montcomery, AtA., April 21. 
| Following its ruling in a previous case, 
the Alabama Supreme Court has just 
held that a fire insurance company is 
liable under its policy for loss occasioned 
| by the use of dynamite by a fire depart- 
| ment in order to check the spread of a 
conflagration. The case was that of Cook 
v. Continental ‘Insurance Co. 

! 


The plaintiff's property was damaged 





addition, $60,000; Grafton, sewage | during the fire which swept through the | 
Farmingdale, | System, $120,000; Milwaukee, stadium, $62,- | wholesale district of Montgomery June 4, | 


192%, when the fire department exploded 
dynamite in an effort to check the flames. 
The court held that the dynamite was 
an agency used by the firemen in fire 
fighting and the damage caused by the 
explosion was covered under the policy. 


Applications 


Announced by Federal Commission | 


/ 
license to cover con- 


Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
1931 for 


struction permit granted March 6, 
equipment only 

James F Hopkins, Inc., 12897 
Woodward Ave., Highland Park, Mich., modi- 
fication of license to change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WIBM, to simultane- 
ous day operation with WIBM, and $ghare 
with WIBM at night on 1,370 kc. 


KSCJ, Perkins Bros. Co. (The Sioux City 


| Journals), Sioux City, Iowa, modification of | 


license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with AQ to unilimited 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, 220 South Mul- 
berry St., Munice, Ind., license to cover 4- 
MP-B-183, granted March 31, 1931, for local 
move and change in equipment 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., extend commencement and com- 
pletion dates construction permit granted 
Dec. 5, 1930, to April 22, 1931, and April 30, 
1931, respectively. 

KQW, Pacific Agricultural Foundation, 2nd 
and San Antonio, Streets, San Jose, Calif., 
construction permit to move transmitter and 
studio locally and install new equipment. 

KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., 
Wash., modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 1,340 kc., to 1,220 ke 

KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., First 
and Broadway, San Diego, Calif., voluntary 
assignment of license to Don Lee, Inc. 

First Baptist Church, Tucson, Ariz., appli- 
cation for construction permit amended to 
request 1,420 ke., instead of 890 kc., and 100 
w. instead of 15 w 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Peery Building Company, Utah, location to 
be determined, construction permit for 1,400 
ke., 100 w., for limited period to make field 
strength measurements for new location for 
broadcasting station KLO 

WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
power to 600 w. Aero. point to point service. 

KGVR, KGVS, Continental Oil Company, 
portables, license covering construction per- 
mit for 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 7.5 
w. Geophysical service. 


Spokane, | 


modification of license for increase in | 


H. 5. Granting authority to cities to fix, 
by ordinances, the rates to be charged 
by public utilities operating within their 
| corporate limits. Reported unfavorably by 
House Committee on Private Corporations. 

H. 8. Granting to the Public Service 
Commission certain additional powers with 
|respect to the fixing of valuations of pub- 
| lic utilities. Reported unfavorably. 
| H. 243. An act to provide for the sale 
or lease of properties used as utilities and 
{owned by cities and towns having popula- 
| tions of less than 300,000. Reported favor- 

ably but died on informal calendar await- 
| ing final passage. j 
City Rate Contracts 

H. 244. Empowering cities of 75,000 pop- 
ulation or more, and public utilities 
therein, to contract as to rates. Killed 
in House committee. 
| H. 255. To assess and collect a rental 
jtax upon all public utilities using the 
| public highways, public parks and State 
{lands. Reported favorably, but died on 
|calendar awaiting passage. 

H. 438. An act to include newspaper 
corporations in the definition of public 
utilities. Died awaiting engrossment. 

H. 506. Relating to the purchase of 
public utilities by cities. Reported favor- 
ably, and died on informal calendar. 

S. 328. Levying a rental charge for 
telegraph, telephone, conduits, pipe lines 
along State highways.- Reported favor- 
ably, but died on calendar. 

Utilities Rental 

S. 329. To assess and collect a rental 
upon all public utilities using public high- 
ways, public parks and State lands. Died 
| on calendar after receiving favorable com- 
mittee report. 

S. 374. Relating to the purchase of 
public utilities by cities. Died on calendar 
after receiving favorable committee re- 
port. id 

8S. 375. Identical with H. 521, passed 
by House and now pending in Senate 
Committee. 


1 


| 


| 


SECLUSION 

By-the-day liying in New York takes 
on graciousness and seclusion... 
when you stop at the St. Regis. Its 
exquisite Avenue-home suites and 
rooms offer transient accommoda- 
| tions at rates well within reason, 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue New York 


| 
| 





WORLD'S CAR CLE TY. BHO 


MAY 


Consul 


9 MAY 27 JUNE 17 . 


Exceptional room values 
on above sailings. 


FIVE FAMOUS CABIN LINERS 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg. 
Minimum fares from $132.50to$!55one 
way; $245.59 to $294.50 round trip, 
3 
27 
3 


8 
13 


Republic Apr. 25 June 
Pres. Roosevelt... Apr. 29 May 
Geo. Washington .May 6 June 
America May 13 June 
Pres. Harding . . May 20 June 


International Overseas Expesition 
Paris, May 1 te Oct. 31 


Iustrated booklet “Round the World 
in a Day” now available. Ask your 
local agent for a copy or write us. 


it your local steamship agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


JOHN W. CHILDRESS, 
1027 Connecticut Ave., Washington 


General Agent 
Phone National 7563 











~ Rail Contracts 
With Warehouses 
Defended as Valid 


Counsel for I. C. C. Asserts 
Arrangements Are Guises 
Under Which Unlawful 
Rebates Are Paid 


The legality of contract arrangements 
between certain Philadelphia “merchan- 
aising” warehouses and the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Reading railroads, 
under which the latter make allowances 
to the warehouses~ was defended before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on April 20, by John W. Davis as valid 
and in accord with the right of carriers 
to employ others to perform services for 
them. 

J. Stanley Payne, assistant chief coun- 
sel of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, attacked the contracts as unlawful | 
guises under which rebates were paid by | 
the carriers in violation of the Interstate | 
Commerce Act. 

Mr. Davis explained the history and | 
working operation of the contracts which | 
originated approximately 40 years ago. 
The practice, he said, which relates solely 
to the loading and unloading of car-load 
package freight, is of long standing, 
originating after the railroads undertook 
to offer shippers the service of unloading 
shipments at the transportation cost. For 
some time the railroads did the work at 
their own terminals but the business out- 
grew the facilities. Rather than enlarge 
their terminals they contracted with cer- 
tain warehouses to do the work for them, 
he explained. , 

Terms of Contracts 

Under the contracts the railroads 
agreed, Mr. Davis said, to maintain tracks 
and sidings to the warehouse properties 
and undertook to pay certain rates for 
the receiving and unleading of shipments. 
The carriers also agreed that no similar 
contracts would be made. The warehouses, 
on the other hand, agreed to load and un- 
load the cars, promptly notify the con- 
signees, become responsible for the collec- | 
tion of railroad charges and indemnify the | 
railroad for losses sustained in the ware- | 
house. | 
“In these suits, Mr. Davis told the court, 
the reasonableness of the rates was not 
questioned and there had been shown no 
public dissatisfaction. The suits were in- 
stituted by three of the so-called con- 
tract warehouses to enjoin an order of 

* the Interstate Commerce Commission di- 
recting the railroads to cease paying the 
allowances and declaring the contracts 
void. The order was issued on the ground 
that the allowances were rebates giving 
the contract warehouses_undue preferences 
over competing noncontract warehouses. 

Right of Employment Agreed 

Mr. Davis contended that the ware- 
houses are employed by the carriers for 
the purpose of giving a service which they 
have undertaken to perform in the tariffs | 
they publish. He asserted that they had | 
a right to employ the warehouses as ter- | 
minals and agents. 








The warehouses, he submitted, are 
neither the consignors or consignees of the 
shipments. 


It was asserted that the Commission, | 
realizing that it could not order the rail- 
roads to pay all warehouses allowances, 
took the negative view and declared that 
they should pay them to none. “< 

John P. Connelly, representing the Phil- 
adelphia Warehouse and Cold Storage 
Company, pointed out another difference 
upon which the allowances should stand 
as affecting his client. nder its contract 
with the Reading Railroad, he said, it 
was compelled to construct a warehouse 
with cold storage facilities to handle the 
dairy product shipments of the carrier. 
The necessity of the Reading line to have 
these facilities was dictated by the char- 
acter of the shipments. He contended 
that the warehouse acted as a specific 
agent of the railroad. 

Order Defended : 

In defense of the Commission’s order. | 
which the District Court enjoined, Mr.| 
Payne contended that the warehouses were 
“persons” withimethe meaning of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act inasmuch as they 
were in the same category as “forwarding 
agents” heretofore held to be shippers. 
The fact that the shipments’ are billed 
in their care instead of to them by name, 
he said, was said to be immaterial. Hence, 
;transportation of their property at net 
rate lower than those charged for similar 
transportation constitutes unjust discrim- 
ination in violation of the act, it was 
claimed. 

Mr. Payne also urged that the ware-| 
houses are not operated or used as public 
freight stations, but to furnish storage 
and distribution services to manufacturers, 
merchants and shippers, rather than 
in the performance of common carrier 
duties. 

Mr. Payne told the court that the non- 
contract warehouses had suffered preju- 
dice which had been a source of positive 
advantage to the contract warehouses. 
The latter, he said, have diverted business 
to themselves through the allowance they 
receive, have been able to underbid com- | 
petititors for business and have compelled 
those not favored by contracts to reduce 
al warehouse charges in order to com- 
pete. 





Says Services Are the Same 


The services performed by both classes 
of warehouses are substantially the same, 
the court was told. In either case the car- 
rier transports the shipments and makes 
delivery upon the sidetracks*of the ware- 
house which unloads, stores or distributes 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
shipper, paying or collecting the freight 
charges, sending notices of arrival to con-| 
Signees, checking the contents of the| 
cars, etc. 

In conclusion, the counsel for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission declared that 
the Commission’s action in requiring the 
removal of the discrimination was a proper 
exercise of its authority, first, because the | 
services performed by both parties were | 
warehouse trade services for performance | 
of which neither was entitled to compen- | 
sation from the carriers and, secondly, be- 
cause the allowances were given in con- 
sideration of the warehouses causing their 
traffic to be routed over the lines of the 
respective competing carriers. In order to 
earn its allowances, he said, the warehouse 
company must cause the shipment to be 
routed over the contracting carrier’s line in 
a line-haul movement. 


Allowances Termed ‘Rebates’ 


John J. Hickey, representing the com- 
Plaining warehouses; concluded the ar- 
gument, declaring that. the allowances | 
granted by the carriers were “rebates” 
and “gratuities.” He characterized the 
contracts as “traffic buying agreements” 
whereby the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Reading system competed with the Penn- 
sylvania system for the traffic emanating 
in Philadelphia. 

Pointing to the traffic in flour, which 
Mr. Davis had said constituted a large 
element of the warehouSe business, Mr. 
Hickey declared that because of the “re- 
bates” allowed the contract warehouses, 
their competitors were unable to get “a 
single pound of business.” 

Alleging that the contract warehouses 
were subsidized by the railroads in return 
for the business that was directed over 


| 





‘their lines, he argued that the service 


performed was a mere warehouse service | fit to do the service. 


rx 





CONTROLS TRAFFIC 


SIGNALS 





An automatic timer to control 
traffic signals, in use in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and suggested 
ate the recent National Public 


Roads Conference, for. general 
adoption for control of urban 
traffic over the United States, is 
shown above. The mechanism 
controls 114 signals at 32 street 
intersections. The method of 
timing is known as the “regular 
progressive.” Designers contem- 
plate developments in the princi- 
ple to adjust the flow of traffic 
through “flexible progressive” 
timing. This would provide sepa- 
rate timers to operate independ- 
ently at selected intersections to 
meet special traffic conditions. 
‘The group of timers, with the ex- 
ception of these independent 
timers, would be controlled by a 
master timer with simultaneous 
signals. 


Cost of Navigation Aids 
On Airways Increasing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


also to the addition of new facilities and 
services in various years. 

The Federal Government’s total ex- 
penditures for air navigation during the 
five-year period amount to $21,454,070, the 
cost of maintenance of, airways, radio and 
teletype service and equipment amounting 
to $8,696,511.50 and the cost of new con- 
struction totalling $7,139,210.00. 

Research and experimental work has 
cost $437,562.50, while airport consulta- 
tion and rating has cost $134,265. The 
Bureau of Standards is charged with 
$222,997.50 of the research and experimen- 
tation expenditure and the Weather Bu- 
reau with $214,565 of this item. Adminis- 
tration costs totalled $2,207,854. 

Maintenance costs for the current fiscal 
year include the expense for 14,500 miles 
of lighted airways at $210 per mile; 45 


‘radio communication stations at $12,000 


per station; and 8,597 miles of teletype 
per station; 36 radio beacon stations at 
$6,000 per station; and 8,597 miles of tele- 
type communication system at $70 per 
mile. The expenditures byefiscal years are: 
1927, $300,000; 1928, $3,091,500; 1929, $4,- 
659,850; 1930, $5,458,620; and 1931 $7,- 
944,000. 


Emergency Airport 
Sites Are Approved 


Intermediate Landing Fields 
Chosen on Three Airways 


Locations of airports along two sections 


|of the Los Angeles-New York airway and 


along the entire Dallas-Louisville air route 
and changed locations of landing fields 
along the Gleveland-New York section of 
the San Francisco-New York airway have 


been approved by the Aeronautics Branch | 


of the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment announced April 21. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Location of Department of Commerce 
intermediate landing fields on two sec- 
tions of the Midcontinental Airway be- 
tween Los Angeles and New York, now 
under construction, and .on the entire 
Dallas-Louisville Airway as been ap- 
proved by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, it was an- 
nounced today by Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. In addition, a program for relo- 
cation of intermediate landing fields on 


established San Francisco-New York Air- 
way has been approved. 

On the Los Angeles-New York Airway, 
fields were approved for the Winslow-Al- 
buquerque and the Albuquerque-Amarillo 
sections. Spaced at intervals of 30 to 50 
miles, these fields will be located at Hol- 
brook and Deep Lake, Ariz.; El Morro, 
Acomita, Otto, Dilia, Cuervo and Tucum- 
cari, N. M.; and Adrian, Tex. Installation 
of 17 airway beacon lights on the Albu- 
querque-Amarillo section also was author- 
ized. Lights already have been installed 
on the Winslow-Albuquerque section. 

Sites for the intermediate fields author- 
ized on the Dallas-Louisville airway are 
located at the following places: Cash, 
Saltillo, and Simms, Tex.; Prescott, El- 
more, Gaspoda, and Forrest City, Ark.; 
Whiteville, Chesterfield, Graham and 
Gallatin, Tenn.; and Smith’s Grove and 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 

With the relocation of several inter- 
mediate landing fields on the Cleveland- 
New York section of the San Francisco- 
New York airway, as authorized by the 
Aeronautics Branch, the fields will be at 
or near the following places: Warren, 
Ohio; Mercer, Emlenton, Brookville, 
Greenwood, Kylertown, Bellefonte, Har- 
tleton, Sunbury, Numidia, Barnesville and 
Allentown, Pa.; and Whitehouse, N. J. 
Spacing of fields on this airway section 
places them at approximately 25-mile in- 
tervals over the mountainous country. 

Intermediate landing fields are estab- 
lished and maintained by the Aeronautics 


| Branch of the Department of Commerce 


at 30 to 50-mile intervals along the Fed- 
eral airways for use by aircraft which 
find it necessary to make landings be- 
tween terminal points along the routes. 
Over difficult terrain the intervals be- 
tween fields are often shorter. All of 
these intermediate fields are lighted for 
night operations with the exception of 
a few which are designated as day fields, 
or unlighted airways. ' 


and not in any sense a transportation 
service. 

Mr. Davis, in rebuttal, read to the court 
sections of the railroad tariffs showing 
that they undertook to unload the freight 
at their terminals. He insisted that they 
had the right to do this and to designate 
the terminals and hire whom they saw 














} vention 


the Cleveland-New York section of the | the highest in the world. 
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Nation Retaining | 


Trade Dominance, 


Mr. Hyde Asserts 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Points Out That America 
Has Been Free of Serious 
Economic Upheavals 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


economically better off today and has) 
wider liberties and broader opportunities, | 
than in any previous decade of our na-| 
tional history. 


This is not said with any intention of 
minimizing the depression. Undoubtedly | 
it is as severe as any we have had. It is} 
all the more severe because it is world 
wide, and because the high lights of our 
industrial development and of our living 
standards have accentuated the shadows. 


Situation in This Country | 


My object is not to gloss over, or to 
slur the situation, but to remind you that 
all is not lost, nor hope yet dead. For 
one I am still a bull on America. 


It is worthy of note that the economic 
distress of the world has produced civil | 
strife and revolution in Bolivia, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Brazil; political convul-| 
sions in India and China; turmoil in| 
Spain; rumblings of political upheaval in | 
several European nations, but that the| 
United Statés has passed through it thus | 
far without even a strike. Do you think | 
we ought to apologize for a form of gov- 
ernment which can do that? 


One of the institutions which is most 
challenged today is our economic system. | 
It seems that a new ogre has appeared. | 
He came in with the depression. He is} 
a compound of all the evil traits of eco- 
nomics. His name is capitalism. Some- | 
how he has come to be blamed for every | 
ill, every woe of the individual or so-| 
ciety. 


Benefits of Capitalism 


What is capitalism? Two years ago it| 
was that series of rights which gave a! 
man the right to work, to Save his in-| 
come and to own his own savings. | 

Since this country has never known any} 
other system, it is fair to assume that} 
capitalism, is as responsible for the social | 
and economic blessings which we see about | 
us, as it is for our social and economic | 
ills. 


We find churches, cultural institutions, 
school houses, a nation which sends an- 
nually more children to institutions of 
higher learning than all other nations 
combined. 

We find charitable and learned founda- 
tions, endowed by men who were allowed 
to save their earnings and invest their 
savings. .They have searched out and 
eradicated the causes of diseases, have 
lent aid to every worthy charitable, medi- 
cal, humanitarian cause on earth. 

A bricklayer whose great grandsire 
would have spent 30 days trying to break 
roads, swim rivers and wade swamps from 
New York to Washington, can now be 
transported over the same distance over 
smooth roadbeds in comfortable cars 
across great bridges for one day’s capital- 
istic wages. He starts from one monu- 
mental station and detrains in another 
without so much as getting his hair wet 
or his shoes soiled. 


Development of System 


The saving of 29 days ip time, and much 
more in travail is a capitalistic accom-/| 
plishment made possible by the multitudes 
who_saved their earnings and invested 
theff savings. 

Whence came this system? Who in- 
vented it? Nobody. It has grown out of 
the needs and the experiences of people 
trying for thousands of years to live to- 
gether on the best and most equitable 
terms. It is an evolutionary process which 
is still in process of meeting the chang- 
ing needs of society. It is the best answer 
humanity has been able to make to the 
needs of trade and social intercourse. 

For our capitalistic system—if system 
it be—is nothing more nor less than a 
human device which permits a man to 
accumulate property by the sweat of his 
brow and the ingenuity of his wits. 

Criticisms based upon the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth are directed against | 
the economic system and by implication | 
against the government. Most of them, 
like the rat hole in Abraham Lincoln’s 
law office, will bear looking into. 


Per Capita Income 

One of them, recently made at a con- 
in Washington, is that out of 
120,000,000 people, 80,000,000 have incomes 
of less than $700 per year. The picture | 
presented evidently suited the temper of | 
the sorrowful delegates who roundly ap- | 
plauded it. 

It may add to the sorrow of our ap- 
plauding friends to learn that the real in- 
come of the people of the United States 
of America has never amounted to as much 
as $700 per capita. 

And at that, our per capita income is 
Y If our melan- 
choly friends will pardon me a few mo- 
ments longer, I want to analyze that 80,- 
000,000 people who subsist or less than $700 
per year per capita. We have 122,000,000 
people in continental United States. Of 
these, 52,000,000 are children under 20 
years of age. They ought to be, and most 
of them are, ¢n school. Of those over 21 
years, 33,000,000 are women who ought to 
- and most them are, busy in their own 

omes. 





Distribution of Wealth 


Adding the two classes we have 85,000,- 
000 women and children. That leaves 37,- 
000,000 adult males. Balance against this 
the fact that we have 46,000,000 persons 
gainfully employed in this country or 8,- 
000,000 more than the total number of 
adult males. Not so awfully bad, is it? 
Assuming that we have 2,500,000 families, 
it means that 1.8 persons out of every 
family of five is gainfully employed. 

Another statement which has had wide 
currency is that “4 per cent of the people 
own 80 per cent of the wealth of the 
United States.” Consider the political dy- 
namite in that statement, if true. 

Let me indulge in a little simple arith- 
metic. If 4 per cent of the people own 80 
per cent of the Nation’s wealth, that means | 
that about 5,000,000 persons—men, women, 
and children—own wealth valued at $288,- 
000,000,000 out of a total of $360,000,000,000. 
which leaves, for the remaining 117,000,000 
people, a bare $72,000,000,000. 


Farm Wealth Deducted 


No one will argue that farmers, indi- 
vidually or collectively, are overburdened 
with wealth. They must be counted among 
the 117,000,000 persons who.own>only $72,- 
000,000 worth of wealth. Yet farmers, who 
with their families comprise but 22 per 
cent of the population, in 1928 could reckon 
their capital wealth at more than $56,000,- 
000,000. That leaves only $14,000,000,000 
to cover the wealth of the remaining 91,- 
000,000 persons—or $154 apiece. 

The 4-and-80 business becomes more 
dubious when we yefliect that there are 
about 25,000,000 automobiles in this coun- 
try, certainly not all owned by the 5,000,000 
men, women, and babies in the 4 per cent 
upper crust. There are more than 10,500,- 
000 homes owned by the families occupy- | 
re nee 6,500,000 of them clear of any 

ebt. 

Then consider these facts: 

Fifty-three millions of depositors own 
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New York - California - Connecticut - Maine - Massachusetts - Michigan - Vermont 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 21. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


the State of New 


statute or regulati 













» 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 


on, for savings bank investment: New 


York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
Sales recorded in thousands. 
































Twenty-nine million policyholders own 
life insurance reserves aggregating more 
than $10,000,000,000. 

Twelve million building and loan share- 
holders own $8,000,000,000 of assets. 


Ownership of Corporations 


Even our great corporations are widely 
and popularly owned. A Senate Com- 
mittee, a few years ago, found that our 
railroads are owned by 850,000 people. 
American Telephone and Telegraph has 
380,000 stockholders. It is estimated that 
the industries and corporations have 
5,000,000 stockholders—and that these 
stockholders in all human probability rep- 
resent more than 20,000,000 people. 

If it be true that 4 per cent of the 
people have 80 per cent of the wealth of 
the United States, they are working for 
a relatively small share of the income. 
In 1928, all of the dividends on stocks, 
all the interest on mortgages, all of the 
rents of real estate, all of the royalties 
from patents and from minerals and all 
other income accruing from the owner- 
ship and sale of property by farmers, 
merchants, and real estate dealers 
amounted to $33,000,000,000; while wages, 
salaries, and pensions amounted to $51,- 
000,000,000. 

All of the income of all of the millions 
of property owners which accrued to 
them because of their property accounted 
for 40 per cent of the national income 
and the salaries and wages for personal 
services received 60 per cent. 


Problem of Concentration 


If the purpose of the criticism be to im- 
prove and perfect our institutions and our 
Government, I have no challenge to make. 
Out of criticism, if constructive, comes 
progress. That there exists too great a 
concentration of wealth in this country 
is undeniable. That such concentration 


presents ‘problems of major importance is | 


equally true. 


No one will deny that a broad and/| 


equitable diffusion of wealth is desirable. 
More than this, such diffusion is an ideal 
toward which we have been struggling. 
The fact that America presents today a 
people among whom the good things of 
life are more widely diffused than has ever 
been achieved in the world before, is evi- 
dence that our efforts in this regard have 
not been in vain; and that a continuance 
of our system will achieve greater prog- 
ress in the future. 

If the purposes of criticism be to stir 
up and foment discontent for political 
reasons, then it is pertinent to ask, To 
what institutions and to what forms of 
government shall we turn? 


If not these institutions and our form of | 


government, then what? I know of no 
alternative except those in Russia, and yet 
America is criticized because too small a 
part of the people own too large a part of 
the wealth. In Russia, it can hardly be 
said that anybody owns anything. 


Income in Russia 


the practice of religion, upon the national- 
ization of property. Between the view- 
point of the fathers of America, who held 
the church, the home and the right of 
property to be fundamental—and the view- 
point of communism, which would destroy 
all these, there runs an impassable gulf. 
Were the founding fathers reactionary 
when they erected a government upon the 
triple base of religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, and dedicated it to human liberty? 
Was James Madison reactionary when he 
said “The first object of government is 
‘protection of the diversity in the facul- 
ties of men from which the rights of 
property originate’”? Is it reactionary, if 
we as citizens of this Nation insist upon 
comparing the results attained under our 
institutions with those of proposed insti- 
tutions and applying the acid tests of the 


Canal Board Is Elected | 


és | 
Col. Ernest Graves, of the Interoceanic | 


Canal Board, is by vote of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, to be chairman until 
the next meeting, when presumably a per- 
manent chairman will be elected. 

Col. Graves graduated second in his 
class at West Point in 1905. There he} 
was captain of the football team, a mem- 
ber of the baseball nine and received the 


sword awarded by the athletic association 
to the most prominent athlete. He has 
served in the Engineer Corps of the Army 
on fortification construction in the Philip- 
pines, on lock and dam construction on 
rivers in Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana, | 


American Nations 
‘Seek Uniformity 
In Bills of Lading 


Commercial Conference in 
October to Consider Leg- 
islation on Practices of 





action will be taken in an attempt to 
bring about unification in the legislation 
of the several American republics in those 
laws covering bills of lading. 

In addition fo this recently added sub- 
ject, discussion of the questions of uni- 
formity of consular fees and the simplifi- 
cation and standardization of consular 
procedure are also expected to prove of, 
importance to shippers and foreign trad- 
ers in general. 





Oil Company Objects, 


To Revision of Rates 


Texas Company Asks Reopen- 


and on flood control work on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

In 1916 he went into Mexico with the 
Punitive Expedition where he built roads: 
and bridges under the observation of Gen. 
Pershing. Immediately thereafter Col. 
Graves (then a captain) accompanied the 
Commanding General of the American 
Expeditionary Force to France where he 
was in charge of the construction of bar- 
racks, storehouses, hospitals, wharves and 
railroads. For his services in France he 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal soon after the armistice, being the 
first member of his class to receive that 
medal. 


After the 1927 flood in the Mississippi 
Valley he was the one man most closely 
associated with Gen. Jadwin in formulat- 
ing the plan for flood control that is now 
in effect on the Mississippi River. Col. 
Graves was in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers studying the question of a 
Nicaraguan canal when the law was 


ancient writings: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them?” 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered April 20 during 
the night session of the 41st annual 
congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Washington.) 


Recapture Reports Issued 
For Two Lines in South 


Tentative recapture reports dealing with 
the excess income of the Fort Worth Belt 
Railway (Tex.) and the Louisiana South- 
ern Railway (La.) have just been made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. (Finance Docket Nos. 3733 and} 
5662.) 

The Commission found excess income 
of the Fort Worth road, (Sept. 1, 1920, to 
Dec. 31, 1927) to be $502,439.77 in eXCess | 
of the 6 per cent on investment allowed | 
of which $251,219.89 was held to be re-| passed authorizing the survey now being 
capturable. |}made. He was appointed by the President 

For the Louisiana Southern an excess | as an original member of the Interoceanic 
income of $62,186.66 was determined (Feb.|} Canal Board and now he succeeds the late 
1, 1923 to Dec. 31, 1927), of which $31,|Gen. Jadwin as chairman of that Board. 
093.33 was held recapturable. —Issued by the Department of War. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issuea 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more.. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city ths number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
part-time employes), F: 

















America is criticized because the per 
capita income is not more than $700. In 
1925 in Russia it was $79. 


In America we have depression because 
our productivity creates surpluses of coal 
and oil and wheat and cotton. If Russia 
would give each of her people an extra 
shirt, she would have no cotton for ex- 
port. 

If she would abandon the forced ration- 
ing of her people and let each one of them 
have one-half bushel more of wheat, she 
would depress no markets for other na- 
tions. 

The men who established this Nation, 
who fashioned her Constitution, set up 
and established the right of private prop- 
erty as the bulwark and protection of 
human rights. In the ordinance of 1787, 
they wrote, “religion, morality and knowl- 
edge” are “necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind.” The 
church, the home and the schoolhouse, 
they held to be fundamental institutions. 
Upon these, we have built our social fab- 
ric and founded our Government. 

Contrast with this the dictum of Engle 
that “the great obstacles which block the 
pathway of social reform are religion, the 
present form of marriage, and private 











ing of Petroleum Proceedings 
| Revision of rates on petroleum and pe- 
| troleum products in the South ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
|}a@ report last February, was protested by 
|the Texas Company in a petitjon filed 
| with the Commission April 21 seeking to 
reopen the proceedings for further con- 
| sideration of the issues involved. (Docket 
| No. 17000, Part 4.) 

| The company declares that there has 
been “such a subStantial and overwhelm- 
| ing change in the whole petroleum indus- 
| try” since the petitions were filed five 
| years ago, that the announcement of, a 
| decision at this time, upon a record made 
| four years ago, is an “ill-timed and ill- 
fitted action.” 

The company says it is prepared to 
show that the rate readjustment ordered 
by the Commission accords substantial 
| preferences to competitors “who are, in 
fact, more favorably located and have 
neither demanded such preferences nor 
| attempted to show any reason why they 
{should be given.” 

“We expect to show,” the petition con- 
| tinues, “that the most powerful of these 
| competitors is the group of Standard com- 
| panies of which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey is the parent com- 
pany, and that the Commission has given 
to these companies advantages and pref- 
erences far in excess of anything they 
could have dreamed of and far in excess 
of anything they manifested a desire for.” 

It is further asserted that the Com- 
| mission “singled out the South to impose, 
|} upon it a rate level of petroleum products 
|}so far in excess of the levels prescribed 
as other sections of the country as to 
| warrant the criticisms made by dissenting 
| Commissioners that sueh levels were pre- 
| scribed upon a mistaken notion that they 
were designed to preserve carriers’ rev- 
enues rather than warranted by the evi- 
dence submitted.” 

The Commission’s decision 








in 17000, 
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AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95.... ab 18 9514 95 95 NYC&H R Lake’Sh col 312s '98.... abodes 1 821, 8212 8215 oa = es — E — < 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of ’09) 4s '55.... ab 1 943, 943, 943, | NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37........ abcdt 11 987%, 9834 9834 republics in using Ss 0 
AT&SF cv deb 4128 '48.......... ab 38 113 11244 11212 | NYC&StL RR r519sA’'74 (n Co).... abcd 11 98 973,  973,|1ading in the shipment of merchandise 
ATORP Td Sh Lin ist oS. abeets - $6 = 5. | NICOALER r potieC re (a Co).. abed 5 83 83 83 | Will be discussed at the Fourth Pan 
Atl Cst L ist cons 4s '52.......... abcdefg 4 18 2 | Y Conn Ist 419s A ’53........ abd 7 103 103 103. | American” 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4i9s °64...... abcd 30 10014 100%, 100%, | NY Edis Ist & r 619s A '41........ aicdt 1 115% 115% 115% | Washington See game ae mt 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 '48........ abcd 3 9615 96135 9614 | NY Tel Ist & gen 4195 '39........ abcde 1 10312 103% 10342 | 4 i ,;V. ©. Cc er, e Pa 
B & O cv (exp'd) 4148 '33.....06- abed 19 10112 101%, 10112 | NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF............ abed 1 1113, 1113, 1113,|American Union, sponsoring the confer- 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95. abed 13 102 10134 102 NY Tel ref 68 A '41...........000. abcde 4 107 1063, 1063, |€mce, announced April 21. The announce- 
B & O ref gen C 6s ‘95... abcd 42 10914 10712 109 N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ‘44 ab 3 9834 983, 98%4|ment follows in full text: 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 abed 2 101%, 1015, 101% | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF. abcdeg 4 933, 93%, 9354 Legislation on bills of lading in th 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s 50 c 3 10234 1023, 10234 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047-SF d Jan abcdeg is@ 67 OT | Adeertnan bli g e 
B & O Pitts L Er WVar 4s 4 abed 1 963%, 96%, 963, | N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... abcdeg 1 1115, 115 1115¢ ican republics, to make uniform the 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s ‘48... abede 12 10834 10812 108%, | N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B '4l...... af 6 1065, 106%, 1065,| Practices of the 21 nations in respect to 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s '60... abcde 8 11344 11344 113% | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 712 A '46.... af 4 112 1117, 112 | this shipping document, will be discussed 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67 abd 3 100 = 100 00 Ohio River RR gen 5s '37........ abcd 3 10244 102}2 102'2| at the Fourth Pan American Commercial’ ® 
Bkin Un G Ist ens 5s '45.......... abcdef 1 110%, 11034 11034 | Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s ‘61 abc 4 943, 94%, 94%4| Conference, according to tate t i 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ‘68... d 2 1004, 100 10018 PacG& Eg &r 5s A °42........ cde 31 105 10434 1047 | 4b x ng ‘ a si / men is- 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69. ve 5 10644 10614 10644 | Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF.... abcd 5 10434 10434 1043,| Sued by the Pan American Union. This 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69........ a 6 1063, 106% 106% | PO & D RR ist & r gu 4428 A "77 ab 6 9934 9912 9912| Subject has recently been added to the 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 512s B '59.. d 1 87% 87% 87% | Penn RR gen 4125 A '65......-... abedeg 26 10112 10142 10142 | program of the conference and will round 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '49........ abcf 2 6 69%, 9744 | Penn RR gen 5s B ’68............ abcdeg 1 10812 10312 108'2| out that portion of the agenda devoted 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.. - abef 2 10234 10234 102% | Penn RR secured 6128 '36........ ab 8 1103, 110 110 to national and int ti 1 juridi 
CG & O Ry gen 4148 '92........... abed 1 105 105 105 | pB& W RR gen 5sB 74.......... abceg 27 965, 96% 96% international juridical 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 4198 '95.... ab 32 100% 10045 100% | Pere Marq Ry lst 5s A '5S6........ abed 5 102 101 102 | problems at present affecting trade be- 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 3498 '49.. abcdefg 1 9114 9114 9114 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 432s C '80.... abc 12 935, 9314 9354 | tween American nations. 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 4s 49...... abcdefg 2 9753 97% 9758 | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ‘47... ; 1 1085, 1085, 10858 Discussion Planned 
Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 5s A "71.. abcd 15 109% 10934. 109%4 | phil El ist & r 4198 67 SF........ ; 3 104 104 104 | Business leaders from all the A: : 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 412s B "77 abcd 1 10142 10142 10142 | PCC & StL RR cons gu 4128 B 42 abcef 2 101% 101% 101% | tri L American 
Ch & NW Ry gen 319s '87 abcdefg 1 7 7% 7 | PSE&GOFN J Ist & r 415s 70 abc 5 103% 10312 1031, | Countries are expected in Washington for 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87 abcdefg 2 88% 88%, 881% | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '5S0........ abd * 43 76 7515  751,| the conference, which will meet the week 
Ch & NW Ry gen 434s ’87 abcdefg 1 10242 10242 10242 | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50........ abd 5 87 867, 87 | of Oct. 5 to 12 under the auspices of the a 
C&NW R ist&r 412s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg ll 841, 841, 8414 | StL S F Ry cons 412s A '78...... abd 32 6412 6312 6312|Pan American Union. Discussion of uni- > 
Gh Rk Is & P ist & r 4s '34...... ab 42 985, 983, 98%. | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s '33.. abcdeg 12 1003, 100 1003¢ | form legislation bill f ladi ‘ 
| Ch U Sta gu Ist 412s A '63........ abdf 1 10412 10412 10415 | So Bell T & T Ist 5s '41 SF...... abe 1 106 106 106. | g _on bills of lading will be 
Cin U Ter Ist 419s A 2020.......... b 11 104% 10414 104%, | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s '68.... ab 1 941, 9415 941,/ Welcomed especially by shippers and ex- 
ccc & StL r & imp 4!2s E "77.... abd 19 985, 985, 985% | S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 419s '69.. ab 5 943, 943, 943,| porters, who will have an opportunity to 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 419s C '77...... abcf 4 104 10334 104 S Pac C P coll 4s 49 due Aug 1.. abd 4 9315 9314 93!2| present their viewpoints from the prac- 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4128 '35...... abd 5 101%4 101% 101% | S Pac Ore Lines ist 4128 A "77.... abcdf 16 100 99% 9974 | tical side of the question. In addition 
Col & So Ry gen 434s A '80...... b 1 9234 9234 9234 | S Pac RR ist r gu 4s '55........ abcdefg 4 96 96 96 | thi I it A : a : Peso. . 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s ‘43 SF.. abcdef 10 96%, 9612 96% | So Ry Ist cons 5s '94,........... abed 15 107 106% 107 e Inter-American High Commission has 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s ‘33 5 5 10314 10314 10344 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56.......... ab 19 80% 80%, 80% | drafted a project of principles for pre- 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49. abd 7 107 106%, 106%% | So Ry dev & gen 612s A '56. ab 8 10934 1085, 10934 | sentation to the delegates which embodies 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B '55. abd 3 1075 1075, 10753 | So Ry dev & gen 6s A '56. ab 6 10342 103% 10312 | the most advanced thought on the subject 
Det Ed gen & ref 412s '61 ab 23 1035, 10342 10342 So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s '96 ab 3 102 102 102 | “International ti looki to d the 
Duquesne Lt Ist 412s ’67... abcd 6 1045, 10412 1045, | So.Ry StL Div Ist 4s ’51. ab 1 91 91 oe be 7 action looking toward the 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36....... abcd 7 110% 11012 11042 | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38. e 3 96 96 96 | Unification of laws on bills of lading was 
Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B '52. abed 5 109 10834 10834 | SW Bell T Ist & r 5s '54... abed 20 10634 10612 1063,| taken at the meeting of the Fifth Inter- 
Gt Nor Ry 449s D '76......... abcd 2 96 96 ae. Tenn E P ist & r 6s 47 SF....... a 6 1071, 107 107 | national Congress of Chambers of Com- 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4128 E "77......++ abed 22 955, 9515 955% | TerRR AsStL istcons5s’44 (in gu) c 1 10512 10542 10542| merce at Boston in 1912,” states the re- 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s 61.... abcdeg 5 9934 9934 9934 | TerRR As StL gé&r4s '53 (int gu) c 8 9314, 9314 9314] t of the P east - 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ‘40...... a 2 111% 111% 111% | Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu 512s A '50.. abt 2 10215 10215 102%%| Port o e Pan American Union, contin- 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 65 '36 SF.... d 3 10734 10734 107% | Tex & P Ry g& r 5s C 79........ abd 40 947%, 94 947, | uing that “this subject was studied sub- 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 412s '99 SF.. abcd ee | a ee ao a See 1 105%, 105%4 105%4/ sequently at the first meeting of the In- 
Ill Bell T ist & r 5s A ’S6........ abcde 12 19634 1065; 10634 | Un Pac RR ist&Land Grant 4s ‘47 abcdefg 4 99% 995,  9953|ter-American High Commission in 1916 
Ill Cen RR ref 48 'S5.........- ... abcedefg 24 «86 8512 3542 | Un Pac RR Isté&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 3 9434 943, 9434! the Second Pan American Financial C . 
IC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A '63 ab 2 91% 9134 9134 | Un Pac RR Ist&r5s 2008 due Jul abcdefg 10 11034 11034 11034 | pees ae 
Kan C P & L Ist 4198 B 'S7........ abcedefg 15 10334 10334 10334 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 439s '67........ ab 10 10934 100%, 1001, | ference in 1920, and was discussed by the 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 2 98 98 98 Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 68...........- ab 22 93 925, 923,| Committee on Maritime Law of the Asso- 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.... 2 95 95 95 Va Ry Ist 5s A '62 2 105%, 105%, 105% | ciation of International Law. 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s '50..... , we eet | ae Wabash RR Ist 5s ” b 7 103% 10334 10334 | Code Formulated 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44... : 1 12134 12134 12134 | Wash D C Term Ist 345s '45 abcdf 2 9112 901 9010| « : 
L & N RR Ist & r Ss B 2003...... abcdeg 10 1045, 1045 10454 | Wash D C Term Ist 4s '45 abcdf 2 9515 951, 951,| “In 1921 The Hague Conference dis- 
L & N RR ist & r 4158 C 2003.. abcdeg 10 981% 981, 98% | West El deb 5s '44..... d 1 105% 105% 105% | cussed and formulated a code embodying 
Met Ed ist & r 444s D 68 SF...... abd 13 102%2 102) 102° | West Mary RR ist 4s ’5: -@ 7 ee Js 791g | the provisions of the laws of the various 
on oe. ee ee oe 5 Sete § 8012 8028 | W Penn Pow lat Se A '46. abed 1 105%4 105% 105%4 | countries. The provisions of this code, as @ 
c r Da. eee 4 ,. B 5 5, RR * ‘ s 
PASS re ese S| Se ee | cscs Gerrumet eats | [Ome a tie ne ae eee 
tP & st cons 4s ” ' i ver a ‘ , are followed, in e€ 
M K & T RR Pr L Ss A '62...... abd 1 99% 993, 993% | Caen Sindee Cepercanen. Seats main, in the Codes of Commerce of the 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A 65 cowvee a 3 8914 891, 898 (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) | American republics. However, interpreta- 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r Ss F 77. iae'ee d 18 873, 863, 863, States Sales High Low Last tions of the principles var and f 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78.... d 6 881, 87 87 Dp pies vary and some 0 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 345s 2000...... abcdefg 5 84 84 84 ist Lib Loan 338 32-47.......... abcdefg 7 101.26 101.23 101.23/ the codes have omitted fundamental 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A '55.. ab 1 1065, 1065, 1065, [Ist Lib Loan 4148 32-47.......... abcdefg 5 102.23 102.22 102.22| clauses. Therefore, the Inter-American 
M & E RR Cns mtge 419s B '55.... ab 6 10142 1013, 10132 | 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38... -. abcedefg 168 103.30 103.28 103.28 | High Commission, after studying the codes 
N Eng T & T Ist 412s B '61...... abcde 58 106 10534 106 | U S of A Treas 414s 47-52. . abedefg 29 111.26 111.24 111.26 | o¢ f th nbn ; 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ‘52 d 3 93 93 93 | US of A Treas 4s 44-54.......... abcdefg 25 107.23 107.21 107.23|0f commerce of the American countries, 
N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s B ’55.. a 8 92% 923, 92% | U S of A Treas 33%, 40-43 June.. abcdefg 10 101.20 101.20 101.20} and the laws referring to bills of lading 
N Orl Term ist 4s ° . abdf 2 901, 901, 901, | US of A Treas 3%%s 41-43 March.. abcdefg 89 101.19 101.16 101.17;in the United States, has drafted the 
NY Cen RR cons 4s A '98......+. abcdeg 10 9334 9334 933, | U S of A Treas 335 43-47........ abcdefg 1 101.25 101.25 101.25| project to principles noted above.” 
* 3 ee eee — 3 = ——— It is expected that as a result of the 
a a : % | discussions of the subject at the forth- 
savings accounts aggregating $28,413,- | property.” Review the record of Soviet | @,.+ s : : e ] 
ue Soe seen Gee anentios of arenas aoe Chairman of Interoceanic coming commercial conference, definite 
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Decatur, Ala., 1930 Population, 15,593 | part 4, revised the rate structure on pe- 
A B Cc D E F troleum products both up and down, but 
me 3 fo ee ee ee 270 671 $7,135,436 100.00 $1,129,731 $714,877 |in the Seutheast, the tendency was gen- 
Single-store independent 231 493 5,460,374 76.52 899,488 510,918 ll d. Th y S 
-S SB accecceces “ “ ’ ” : -* ~, “ = era Vv u war i 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 26 129  1,289.245 18.07 134,107 142.802 ep, Flan gy es rates are to become 
All other types of organization...... 13 49 385,817 5.41 96,136 61,157 ° 
Anniston, Ala., 1930 Population, 22,345 | - Re NK aes 52 
A OB c D E r |Railroad So 
Ail stores hana ae bkbakt he acecsmen wane 284 1,014 $9,774,459 a ne Bae | hi S ught te Serve 
ingle-store independents .......... 219 565 5,777,014 59.1 ‘ “ 
Chains (four or more units) "....... 45-36 2:354,324 24.09 «378,908 $21,892 | Ship Channel in Houston 
other types of organization...... 20 133 1,643,121 . 4 . | i _ 
Phenix City, Ala., 1930 Population, 13,862 | emeention ae me — 
A B Cc D E F , 
AE SONNE cian da tenabinnee cp spaergeie 142 129 = $1,380,710 100.00 $114,687 $111,498 | Harris County-Houston Ship Channel 
Single-store independents 133 107 1,007 088 re rie rey Navigation District for authority to con- 
ains (four or more units) .... 8 14 263,612 : So ’ | struct or acquire a line of railroad to be 
All other types of organization...... 1 8° 20.000 «1.45 6.000 7,700 | ee eens eee ae Sh Part 
Rocky Mount, oe c., — — 3° < |Terminal Railroad Association in Harris 
MO ademas 0 ces Ons ny th ahekas oh 511 - 1,158 $13,610,624 100.00 $1,883,617 $1,247,797 | a. bak re _ mates Sas oo 
Single-store independents -. 454 783 10,631,200 78.11 1,396,643 908,719 The application explaine a e 
Chains (four or more units) .. ae 214 1,672,735 12.29 257,043 174,122 | trict is seeking to acquire the right to 
All other types of organization. a wo 161 1,306,689 9.60 229,931 164,956 | operate over existing trackage of the 
Statesville, N. C., 1930 Population, 10,490 North Side Belt Railroad in Houston. 
A B Cc D E F From the end of the Belt Line, new track 
Pe ree feaacanns ons tnt>aphaten) HS OSS _ “Eaton 1 6a “Senses | Will, be laid to the line of the Mousses 
= B® nccccccces J 4 i ld \ mn 
Chains (four or more units) ...-.--- 20 81 826,678 15.65 163,136 30.831 | North Shore Railway. which has been ac 
All other types of organization...... 6 13 140,130 2.66 29,371 15,575 | quired by the applicant. 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 193@ Population, 16,465 The proposed arrangement, it was said, 
A B' c D E F will result in adequate trackage to serve 
BU MDION. o's 45 ci csswoansl lake hvarhge ees 284 1,155 $13,846,552 100.00 $2,117,169 $1,575,090 | water frontage on the north side of the 
Single-store independents .........-+ 234 841 9,609,351 69.40 1,551,491 1,150,528 | Houston Ship Channel. 
Chains (four or more units) .......- 33 175 2,225,985 16.07 274,853 222,619 i it ee acleatte ae 
All other types of organization...... 17 139 2,011,216 14.53 290,825 201,943 d 
Huron, S. Dak., 1930 Population, 10,946 Amount of Lumber Exporte 
A B c D bE F About $20,000,000 worth of lumber and 
rN. a. value Sea andcs kee casen 180 619 $8,541,195 100.00 $1,460,811 $878,817 | 4; 
Single-store independents 912222252) 148 460 6.456.820 75.60 1,051,938 659.689 | “eht one most “ varen i 
Chains (four or more units) ......+. 28 146 1,949,515 22.82 384,698 194,821 | €xpor every. year irom 
All other types of organization...... 4 13 134,860 1.58 24,175 24,307' States. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Loaning on Their Own Stock | 


Former State Institution in 
Nebraska Held Liable for 
Assessment Made Before 
Reorganization 


‘ 
Lincoitn, Nesr., April 21. 


A State bank which has been converted 
into a national bank remains liable for 
guaranty fund assessments made under 
the Nebraska law prior to the date of 
conversion, according to a ruling by At- 
torney General C. A. Sorensen. 

His opinion. in the form of a letter to 
an attorney in Lexington, Nebr., follows 
in full text: 

Mr. Johnson: You say a controversy 
has arisen as to whether the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cozad (formerly the 
Farmers State Bank of Cozad) or the 
trustee for the creditors of the Farmers 
State Bank of Cozad or either one of 
them is liable for special unpaid assess- 
ments heretofore levied against the said 
Farmers State Bank, and you ask for an 
opinion from the Attorney General re- 
garding the mater. 

In answer to the question you ask, I 
will say that in my opinion the First 
National Bank of Cozad is liable for the 
amount of these assessments. When the 
Farmers State Bank was reorganized the 
reorganization did not effect a dissolution 
of the corporation. 

“A corporation may reorganize without 
being reincorporated.” (14 A. C. J. p. 1040). 

The corporate name of the bank was re- 
tained, the place of business was retained, 
a large part of the assets was retained and 
the fact that the reorganized bank was 
liable for its debts incurred before reor- 
ganization is recognized, in effect, by the 
retention for a period of 12 months of 
loans not exceeding $25,000 in value for 
the purpose in part of indemnifying the 
reorganized bank against possible con- 
cealed liabilities. 

All liabilities that existed against the 
bank prior to its reorganization existed 
against it after reorganization except in 
so far as they were modified by the re- 
organization agreement entered into in 
conformity with the provisions of statute. 

Identiiy Maintained 

By agreement more than 85 per cent 
of the depositors entered into an agree- 
ment to take 50 per cent of the amount 
of their respective deposits and further 
agreed that their deposit or credit in the 
reorganized bank should not become due 
at a rate greater than 15 per cent per 
month. 

The statute made this agreement bind- 
ing upon the depositors and insecured 
creditors of the bank but it did not re- 
lieve the bank from the payment of the 
special assessments previously levied 
against it prior to its reorganization. Sim- 
ilarly the change from a State bank to a 
national bank did not destroy the bank's 
identity or relieve it from the payment 
of the obligations of the State bank 

Thus it is said: ‘The reorganization of 
a State bank as a national bank does not 
destroy its identity or corporate existence 
: And the national bank organized 
from a State bank, and having received 
its assets, is liable for its debts.” (3 R. C 
L. p. 658) 

In the case of Metropolitan National 
Bank v. Claggett, 141 U. S. 520 upheld a 
judgment rendered against a national 
bank for obligations incurred while it was 
a State bank. The court said in that case 
that: 


< 


« 


Bank Held Liable 

“Where a State bank in New York or- 
ganizes as a national bank and takes pro- 
ceedings to retire its circulating bills is- 
sued whilst a State bank, it is not re- 
leased from paying such bills by the 
Statute of Limitations, of the State.” 

Similarly the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa has said: 

“A State bank by conversion into a na- 
tional bank does not escape liabilities in- 
curred by it while a State bank. That a 
State bank is converted into a national 
bank dots not discharge deferred pay- 
ments of an assessment levied under Act. 
Okla. March 11, 1909 relating to 
depositors’ guaranty fund.” (State v. 
Farmers National Bank of Cushing, 150 
P, 212.) 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has said: “A national bank is responsible 
for all the liabilities incurred by it while 
a State bank.” (Kelsey v. National Bank 
of Crawford Co., 69 Pa. 426.) 

The national bank will not be liable, 
of course, for assessments levied upon 
State banks after it changed from a State 
bank to a national bank. 

The officers charged by law with the 
duty of collecting past due assessments 
against State banks can not look to the 
depositors either individually or collec- 
tively for payment. It is the bank that 
is liable and not its former depositors 
Whether or not the bank has a right to 
look to the assets turned over to the de- 
positors for reimbursement is another 
question. 


Silver Imports Into India 
Gain in Nine-day Period 


Silver imports into India during the 
nine days ended April 17 totaled 231,000 
ounces, of which 166,000 ounces came 
from London and 65,000 ounces from 
Durban, says a dispatch to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Bombay 
office. During the 12 days ended April 
8, imports totaled 26,000 ounces. 

The total offtake for the nine days 
ended April 17 was 1,830 bars, as com- 
pared with 1.380 bars during the 12 days 
ended April 8. Silver stocks on April 17 
wer estimated at 8.300 bars as compared 
with 10,200 bars on April 8. 

Currency in reserve on April 7 totaled 
1,170,700,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,178,600,000 rupees on March 31. Bullion 
in reserve on April 7 was unchanged at 
69,400,000 rupees. The market was quiet 
but steady.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


New York Reserve Bank 
To Adopt ‘Daylight Saving’ 


New York, N. Y., April 21.—The New 
York Federal Reserve Bank will operate 
on daylight-saving time beginning April 
26, 1931. The announcement issued by 
Governor George L. Harrison follows in 
full text: 

So-called daylight saving time will be 
effective in New York City and Buffalo, 
N. Y., during the period from 2 a. m 
on Sunday, April 26. 1931, to 2 a. m. on 
Sunday, Sept. 27, 1931. During this pe- 
riod local time in New York City and 
in Buffalo will be one hour in advance 
of Eastern Standard Time, and this bank 
will operate on such local time. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank 
SRioner, has announced, Farmers 
Rapidan, reopened. 

Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker, 
of Banking, bas announced 

q Mound, Elk Mound, suspended. 


Commis- 
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Commissioner 


Bank of Elk | 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., April 21. 


One banking measure was enacted at 
the recent session of the Arkansas Legis- 
lature, according to an oral statement 
by Assistant State Banking Commissioner, 
R. G. Dickinson. It is Act 252 «S. 596), 
developed from the investigations of the 
joint legislative committee which inquired 
into banking conditions in Arkansas, and 
is directed at chain banking, he explained. 

It prohibits persons or companies who 
own 50 per cent or more of a chain of 
three or more banks from borrowing from 
those banks. It also prohibits a bank or 
trust company from loaning on its own 
stock. The measure enacted follows 
in full text: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas: 

Section 1. No bank or trust company 
operating under the laws of this State 
shall lend its credit to any individual, 
company, copartnership or corporation, or 
permit any individual, company, copart- 
nership or corporation to become at any 
time indebted, or in any manner liable to 
it, in any sum exceeding twenty (20) per 
cent of its canital stock actually paid in 
and unimpaired at the time ot making 
such loan; provided that a surplus fund 
set aside and certified to the Bank Com- 
missioner as such, shall be considered as 
cavital for the purposes of this act. 

Section 2. That for the purposes of this 
act, the indebtedness of any unincorpor- 
ated company, or copartnership shall be 
added to the indebtedness of any individ- 
ual member, or members, thereof; and 
| provided further that the indebtedness of 


as 


| any corporation shall be added to the in-| 


debtedness of any stockholder owning fifty 

| (50) per cent or more of the stock of the 
said corporation, or who controls the said 
corporation in any other manner. 

Section 3. Any person or persons, and/ 
or any company, copartnership, corpora- 
tion or other legal entity in which such 
person or persons own or control a sub- 
stantial interest, owning either singly or 
| jointly an aggregate of fiftv (50) per cent 
or more of the capital stock of three or 
more banks and/or trust companies, thus 
forming a chain or group of banks and/ 
or trust companies, shall be, and are 
hereby prohibited from 
or becoming indebted to, such banks and/ 
or trust companies, thus owned and con- 
trolled, in any amount or in any manner. 
Provision for Loans 
By Reserve Agents 

Section 4. Nothing whatever contained 
in section two (2) and three (3) 
act shall be construed so as to make 
it unlawful for any bank or trust com- 
pany, acting as reserve agent, to loan to 
its customer bank or trust company, for 
which it is acting in good faith as such 
reserve agent, such sums as it may be le- 
gally entitled to under the provisions of 
this act 

Section 5. The following classes of loans 
shall not be considered as money borrowed 
within the meaning of this act: 

(1) The discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually ex- 
isting values. 

(2) The purchase or discount of notes 
or other evidences of debt, actually owned 
by the person negotiating the same, pro- 
vided that the obligations of any one 
maker shall in no case exceed the limit 
prescribed in section one (1) of this act 

(3) The obligations of the United States 
Government, or notes fully secured by 
such obligations as collateral 

(4) Advances by overdraft, note or 
otherwise, secured by bills of lading is- 
sued by a common carrier covering agri- 
cultural or manufactured products in 
transit 

(5) Advances 
otherwise, secured 
covering 


by 
by 
agricultural 


overdraft, 
warehouse receipts 
or manufactured 
products, stored in elevators or ware- 
houses, under the following conditions. 
viz.: That the actual market value of 
the property shall at all times exceed 
by at least ten (10) per cent the amount 
loaned thereon and that the full amount 
advanced shall at all times be covered by 
fire insurance, made payable in case of 
loss, to the lending bank or trust com- 


note or 


borrowing from, | 


of this} 


ford and Moses’ Digest is hereby amended 
to read as follows: Whenever the reserve | 
of any bank or trust company shall be 
below the legal requirement it shall not} 
make any new loans, or otherwise invest 
its funds. except by the purchase of bills 
of exchange payable at sight; ov pay any 
dividend out of its profits; until the re- 
quired reserve has been restored. The 
Commissioner shall: notify the board of 
directors of any bank or trust company, 
whose reserve shall be found to be below 
the amount required herein, to make good 
such reserve, and if the same is not done 
within 30 days he may take charge 
thereof, as hereinafter provided in case 
of insolvency. 


|Effect of Reserve on 


Issuance of Loans 


Section 11. That section 34 cf Act No. 
113 of the 1913 Legislature, as amended 
by section 18 of Act No. 627 of the 1923 
Legislature, shall be further amended to 
read as follows: All pledges, hypotheca- 
tions, rediscounts or sales, with or without 
recourse, of any notes, bills, bonds or 
other assets owned by any bank or trust 
company organized under the laws of this 
State, shall be void unless authorized by 
the board of directors, and a proper writ- 
ten record made of such authorization. 
And also, all pledges or hypothecations to 
secure indebtedness of any bank or trust 
company, whenever the face value of the 
collateral so pledged exceeds one and one- 
|half times the indebtedness thereby se- 
|cured at the time of making the contract, 
shall be void as to the excess thereof, and 
|the bank, or the Bank Commissioner le- | 
|gally in charge, may recover same, pro- 
| vided that this provision shall take effect 
} Jan. 1, 1933. 


Section 12. That subdivision (b) of sec- 
; tion 1 of Act No. 102 of the 1929 Legisla- 
| ture is hereby amended to read as follows: 
| It is further provided that whenever any 
| bank or trust company heretofore organ- 
| ized under the laws of this State shall fail, 
or shall be in a failing condition, the 
Bank Commissioner may issue a charter 
to a new bank, organized for the purpose 
|of taking over the affairs of such failed, 
or failing bank, with a paid up capital 
{no larger than such failed, or failing 
bank had, provided that no charter shall 
be issued for any bank with a paid up 
capital or less than $10,000.00 
| 


Situations Leading 
To Bank Insolvency 


Section 13. That section No. 717 of | 
Crawford and Moses’ Digest be amended 


to read as follows: That a bank or trust 
company shall be deemed insolvent within 
the meaning of this act upon the exist- 
ence of the following facts: (1) If it sus- 
pends payment of checks drawn against 
the deposits payable on demand. (2) If 
a judgment or a decree for money is ren- 
dered against it by any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, and it fails to pay such 
judgment, or obtain a stay of execution 
or supersedeas, within 60 days after the 
final rendition of such judgment. (3) If 
upon examination it is ascertained that its 
liabilities exceed the value of its assets. 
For that purpose, all notes, bills, judg- 
ments, overdrafts, or other evidence of 
debt, past 12 months and on which the 
interest has not been paid for such pe- ! 
riod, shall be deemed worthless unless 
secured by mortgage, pledge or other se- 
curity, and in that event shall be ap- 
praised at the actual cash value of the se- 
curity only, and all other assets shall be 
valued at their actual cash value, ex- 
cept that real estate shall be valued at 
what it would sell for at public sale when 
terms of sale are one-fourth cash, and 
the balance payable within one year, such 
deferred payments to draw interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum. (4) If 
upon examination it is found that its paid 
up capital is impaired, and the stock- 
holders, after 60 days’ notice from the 
Commissioner, fail to make good such im- 
pairment in the manner prescribed by 
the said Commissioner. (5) When it shall 
fail to make good its reserve as required 
by law. 


pany, or the legal holder of the warehouse | 


receipts. 

Section 6 
bank or 
the laws 


Any officer or director of any 
trust company, operating under 
of this State, who shall make 


or approve a loan in violation of this act, | 


or who 
made, 


shall 
or who 


such 


fail 


permit 
shall 


loan to be 
exercise his 


a 
to 


authority to prevent the making of such} 


a loan, shall be personally liable to the 
bank, or to the Commissioner legally in 
charge, for the full amount thereof, pro- 
vided that written notice of disapproval 
of such loan, served on the board of di- 
rectors and also the Bank Commissioner, 
at the time the making or existence of 
such loan first comes to his knowledge 
shall relieve any officer or director from 
said personal liability 


Statutes in Conflict 
With Measure Repealed 


Section 7. That section No. 698 of Craw- 
ford and Moses’ Digest of the Statutes of 
Arkansas, and Act No. 174 of the Acts 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas, approved March 18, 1927, and 
all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
herewith, be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. . 

Section 8. That section No. 696 of Craw- 
ford and Moses’ Digest of the Statutes 
of Arkansas is hereby amended to read 
follows: It shall be unlawful for any 
bank or trust company to loan its funds 
to its stockholders on its own stock 
collateral security, or to make any loan, 
the proceeds of which are used to pur- 
chase its own stock, or to carry as an 
asset any loan representing, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, an investment in its 
own stock. Any officer or director of any 
bank or trust company, operating under 
the laws of this State, or any stockholder, 
violating the provisions of this section, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine or not less than $50.00 or 
more than $500.00. 

Section 9. That section No. 689 of Craw- 
ford and Moses’ Digest is hereby amended 
to read as follows: That on and after Jan. 
1, 1933, every bank or trust company shall, 
at all times, hold as a reserve an amount 
equal to at least twenty-five (25%) per 
cent of the aggregate sum of its deposit 
liabilities, fifteen (15) per cent of which 
Shall be in cash or held on deposit sub- 
ject to check with approved reserve agents, 
and the remaining ten (10%) per cent 
may be invested in prime commercial 
paper, United States Government securi- 
ties, bonds of the State of Arkansas, or 
any of its political subdivisions, such 
bonds to be carried at not more than par, 
or their prevailing market value, and not 
hypothecated. Provided, however. that 
from and after the passage of this act. 
any bank that has restricted the payment 
of its depositors as to the manner and 
time thereof, by contract with its deposi- 
tors or by order of the chancery court 
shall be deemed to have complied with 
the reserve requirements if it holds against 
the said restricted deposits, as a reserve, 
an amount equal to the reserve required 
by the Federal Reserve Act as against 
time deposits. 

Section 10. That section No. 692 of Craw-| 


as 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 21 =—_ 
New York, April 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
in pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify » you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulg 
Czechos 
Denmark 
England 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 


t 
t< 


14.0611 
13.8994 
7180 
2.9614 
26.7443 
- 485.9181 
2.5176 
3.9094 
23.8974 
1.2942 
17.4325 
5.2364 
40.1659 
26.7438 
11.1950 
4.4741 
5942 
10.0342 
26 0 


(krone) 


(pound) 
(markka) 
franc) 
(reichsmark) 
drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar 
China (Shanghai tae!) 
China (Me dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan ‘yen) 

Singapore 
Canada ‘dolla: 
Cuba (peso) 
Me ¢ peso) 
Argentina (} 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (pes¢ 
Bar silver . 


31.4196 
22.7812 
22.7500 
36.0754 
49.3640 
56.0416 
99.9522 
99 4 
47 : 
75.6062 

7.0427 
12.0622 
66.2583 
96.5700 
28.7500 


xican 


(doll 


ar) 


ESC 


Being Compiled 


Commerce Department Is 
Assembling Data Cover- 
ing Practically Every 
Known Political Unit 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
vate individuals, and in 1929 the Director 
of the United States Mint issued a book- 
let on foreign currencies, but this was 
confined to metal currencies. 

A careful study of published material 
revealed that much of the material was 
incomplete or out of date and even in- 
accurate, and certain details of funda- 
mental importance were lacking in all the 
published material studied. Under the 
circumstances it was decided to collect 
the missing details with the help of the 
representatives of the Department of 
Commerce and State stationed abroad. 

A questionnaire was drawn up by the 
Specialties Division in conjunction with 
the Finance and Investment Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the cooperation of the Paper 
and Shoe and Leather Manufacturers 
Divisions. This questionnaire, containing 
12 specific questions on metal and Paper) 
currencies, was sent to the Government |} 
representatives abroad in March, 1930, and | 
from the reports received in reply mime- | 
ographed pamphlets covering every coun-| 
try in the world, even the smallest and| 
least known countries, are being prepared. | 

First Pamphlet of Series 

“Metal and Paper Currencies of Europe” 
is the first of a series of six pamphlets to 
be compiled by " 
from the data collected. The remaining 
ones will deal with the currencies of the 
Americas, of Africa, Near East, Far East, 
and the Islands of the Pacific including 
Australia and New Zealand. 

“Metal and Paper Currencies of Europe” 
gives the official unit of curency for each 
country, whether it is a gold exchange or 


silver standard curency and its par value} 
cur- | 


in United States currency. Many 
rencies have been revalorized and there- 
fore the date of the establishment of the 
present parity is included. 

Tables giving denomination, alloy, di- 
ameter, thickness, and weight of all cur- 
rent coins and denomination, Composition, 
method of printing, dimensions, and bank 
of issue of paper currency are included. 
Amount in circulation, legal tender pro- 
visions, and protective devices used against 
counterfeiting are also included where 
available. The presence of Old issues of 
coins and notes as well as foreign cur- 
rencies in each country and their legal 
status are explained. The important ques- 
tion of prohibitions against imports and 
exports of gold or silver coins or bullion 
is answered and the date of any re- 
strictive laws given. In the United States 
checks are extensively used and so their 
use in foreign countries is dealt with. 

With all these currency details gathered 
together in one publication for the first 
time, it is not surprising to have Officials 
of large banks and manufacturing con- 
cerns state that “Metal and Paper Cur- 
rencies Of Europe” contains “material 
sadly lacking in other publications devoted 
to foreign currencies” or that “it fills a 
long felt want.” Officials of the Goy- 
ernment also find it a very valuable com- 
pilation and reference book when dealing 
with European currencies. 

Previous Omissions 

In preceding publications on foreign cur- 
rencies it had happened that the cur- 
rencies Of some politically small terri- 
torial units had either been omitted or 
were represented as being indentical with 
those of some nearby large country, when 
in reality they had either metal or paper 
or complete currencies of their own. Othe1 
less known countries were for all prac- 
tical purposes completely ignored. 

The present series of “Metal and Paper 
Currencies"’ includes practically every 
known country or political unit in th 
world. On the one hand, little San Marino 
and on the other mysterious Thibet will 
be found to have currencies of their own 
A careful study revealed that such native 
Indian states as Nepal, Travancore and 
Hyderabad had their own currencies. Sara- 
wak ruled by the white Rajah Brooke 
sues its Own coins and paper currency 
Even Papua, where the trading instincts 
of the natives are not highly developed 
has its own especially designed pennies 
and half pennies. The Austrian thale: 
known as the Maria Theresa thaler, or 
dollar, first minted in 1780, is still the 
dominant coin in Ethiopia, and large sec- 
tions of the Arabian peninsula All these 
currencies are dealt with in detail in the 
particular pamphlet devoted to that ge- 
ographical area 

Originally it was 
foreign currency 


is- 


decided to issue the 
data in mimeographed 
circular form. This first circular o: 
pamphlet, “Metal and Paper Currencies 
of Europe,” has been issued in that form 
and copies of it are available for free 
distribution as long as the present 
supply lasts. Application may be mad 
to the Specialties Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. or any of the Bureau's dis- 
trict offices. 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the FE. C. C, 
The Interstate 
on April 21 


cases which 
No, 21103 


Commerce Commission 
made public decisions in rate 
are summarized follows 


Phoeni Co Southern 
Railway: Proportional rate charged to Jack- 
sonville, Fla on cinders, in carload frqn 
Inman Yards, Atlanta, Ga., to Fort Lauderdale 
Fla. found applicable Proportional rate 
applicable beyond Jacksonville Om same traf- 
fie found umreasonable. Reparation awarded 
No. 21874.—-Heywood-Wakelield Co Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad: Findings in original 
report, 160 I. C. C. 471, amended by elimina- 
tion of findings as to reasonableness of rat- 
ings on fiber mats in the past. 


as 


Utility 
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Independent Merchants Receiving 
Two-thirds of Retail Trade of Country 


[Continued f 


ticular lines. In some fields, such as filling 
stations, the share of the chains may be 
larger than in the total retail trade. In 
the variety, 5-and-10, and To-z.-Dollar 
stores the chain often receives the bulk 
of the business. In the food trade, the 
share of chain stores is probably larger 
than that of the total retail trade. It 
must be remembered that in certain im- 
portant retail lines of trade, such as au- 
lation, A; number of cities 
E: sectional and national 


A 


B 
chains 


Pop. 


units 


total 


F 


1,000,000 and over 
250,000 1,000,000 
100.060 250,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
30,000 to 50,000 
10,000 to 30,000 


to 


vo 


Total, cities of less than 1,000,000 .... 


Total, all cities .. 


rom Page 1.] 


tomobiles, the activities of the chain are 
negligible but the business in these lines 
are included in the total retail business 
of the city which tends to show the chain 
as less important in the aggregate than 
in specific lines. 

A table showing the amount 
centage of sales made through 
ferent types of stores for the 
of cities is presented below. 


and per- 
the dif- 
six groups 


ingle store independents, D; local muilti- 

D 
50 12 
59.44 
66.79 
66.14 
68.51 


71.99 


E 
29.17 
19.72 
15.93 
17.03 
16.21 
14.00 


Cc 
$3.117,676.415 
971 
211 
764 
348 
538 


1.708.635 
1 439.578 
2.930 378 
65.72 
62.50 


$11,988 631.832 16.91 


$15,106,308,247 19.44 


the Specialties Division | 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CREDIT 


sudo OF DOLLARS 


400 | 
3200 . eteenesiedssensaaon = 


Money in Circulttion 


_+$——__+§ -—___+-___ 


MILLIONS, OF DOLLARS 
5400 





| 


‘Member Bank 4 
eserve Balances 














Federal Reserve Bank 


credit outstanding 


sl ascntassnnieiiececaatit 


and principal factors in 


changes are shown in the above chart, which appears in the April 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Compilations used are based on weekly averages of daily fig- 


ures, 


with the latest figures used being 


those of the week ended 


March 28. 


Importance of Wage 
Maintenance Outlined 


Mr. Doak Says Prosperity Rests 
On National Income 


{Continued from Page 5.1 


forward an ultimate return of business re- 
covery. 

Here in this Nation we have the re- 
sources and raw materials, the transporta- 
tion facilities, the business genius, the 
skilled workmen, and the finances; but 
we have been somewhat lacking in that 
spirit of assurance and progress which is 
common to the American people. Free 
purchasing of the needed articles and 
goods, and less hesitancy to spend by 
those who ‘are able to buy is what we must 
rely upom to put more of our people back 
at the machines, and into the mines and 
the mills and the fields. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
Much has been said in recent weeks about 


the maintenance of the wage 
country. I am one of those who firmly 
believe it is our duty to maintain 
American standard of living, and I am 
convinced that the only way in which 
we can do this is to maintain our wage 
standards. And it is encouraging to sce 
that the policy of the President in this 
respect has been heartily endorsed by 
many of the greatest employers of labor 
in the country; and if any further evidence 
were needed of the attitude of the Con- 
gress of the United States in support of 
this policy. I may call attention to the 
prompt enactment, by both the Senate and 
the House in the last Congress, of the Pre- 
vailing Rate of Wages Bill, which pro- 
vides that every contractor or subcontrac- 
tor of public buildings constructed for the 
United States shall pay not less than the 
prevailing rate. This policy of the main- 
tenance of wages has received the en- 
dorsement not only of the workers con- 
cerned but of the great majority of the 
contractors who are and have been en- 
gaged in this work for the United States 
Government. 
| Wage Cuts Serious 

It has been said that wages account for 
from 35 to 40 per cent of the national 
income, and salaries for an additional 
115 to 20 per cent of our national income 
To reduce this national income is as eco- 
|nomically serious for the employer as for 
the employe. To each it means reduced 
| business because of reduced income, for re- 
j}duced purchasing power means inability 
lto buy, amd a lessened necessity for pro- 
duction 


| If our wage-earners and their depend- 
jents are not able to buy the products of 
gur industrial enterprises, then it becomes 

a problem of under-consumption in ou 
home markets; because when all of ow 
workers are employed at liberal wages, we 
will have little trouble with umnder-con- 
sumption, and new wants and desires, with 
ability to supply them through purchase, 
mean stimulation of business, employment 
for our workers, and greater contentment 
for all our people 

The American standard, 

tated, the highest in the world, 
this is due in no small part to the 
mon interest which both employers and 
employes have in its maintenance Out 
of this common interest there has grad- 
ually come an improved cordial relation- 
ship between employers and workers 
which has been very gratifying to the 
country at large, particularly in recent 
years and during this economic emergency 
through which we are now passing. This 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 
between men and management means 
much in the national will to maintain 
high living and working standards 
Ample Work Foreseen 
we steadfastly 
the ideal that all 

a Satisfying and permanent 

prosperity, then we will unit 
bring about a readjustment which 
mean unbroken employment for all our 
workers, at a liberal rate of wages in all 
sections of the country, both in industry, 
agriculture, transportation and commerce 
and in all the other activities upon which 
the well-being of our Nation is ever de- 
pendent, with fair profits to the investors 
and managers of our business enterprises 
and resources. We will press forward with 
the ideals of our President, which seek 
full protection, econemic and otherwise, 
for our entire population, and the aboli- 
tion of poverty and inequality wherever 
they may exist. 

In all these objectives I am confident 
that the Business Paper Editors of the 
United States will continue to give of their 
support, imterest and service, and I am 
happy to have been present with you to- 
night that together we might briefly con- 
sider these matters which affect us, one 
and all, in our sincere wish to contribute 
our full measure of service to America’s 
welfare 


rate in this 


as I have 
and 


com- 


is 


For if 
hold 

enjoy 
nomic 


continue 
our people 


to up- 
will 
eco- 
dly 
will 


Savings Gain in Italy 
In Italy in 1930, industrial production 
vas curtailed, retail trade was slow, com- 
modity amd security prices were lower 
uncmployment was greater, business and 
banking failures were frequent, collections 
and credits were difficult, and govern- 
ment finamces showed deficits. Savings 
and bank deposits, however, increased 
and capital was not lacking for corpora- 
tion financing. ‘(Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public April 21, 1931 -™" 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 
Miscellaneous 


April 18. 


$1,153,568.21 


ceaeee 2,793,967 82 
internal rev- 

931,162.30 
receipts 285,952.43 
164,550.76 
501,906.99 


Total 
Balance 


$5 


534 


ordinary receipts . 
previous day 
Total $539,666 557.75 

Expenditures 

expenditures 
on public debt 
of receipts 
Canal ‘ 
in special accounts 
service certificate 


$4 
8 


828, 
831 


388 .92 
137.35 
391.53 
433.78 
5,556.02 


General 
Interest 
Refunds 
Panama 
Operations 
Adjusted 
fund 
Civil service 
Investment 


8,074.62 
450.85 
041.10 


retirement fund 
of trust funds 
293 
424 
938, 


362.13 
49.75 
245.87 


Total ordinary expenditures $14 
Other public debt expenditures 12 
Balance today 512 


Total seveees -$939, 666,557.75 


Bankruptcy Case Involving 
Morigage to Be Reviewed 


Application for review met favorable 
action by the Supreme Court of the United 
States April 20 in a bankruptcy case in- 
volving the question whether, under the 
Bankruptey Act, a chattel mortgage on 
the bankrupt’s property, void under State 
law as to existing creditors at the time 
of its execution and those becoming credi- 
tors before its recordation, is void in toto 
or only to the extent of amount of credi- 
tors as to whom it was void under State 
law. The matter is presented in the case 
of Moore v. Bay, No. 773, in which the 
court gramted a petition for a writ of 
certiorari. 

The mortgage in question, according to 
the petition, was given on certain store 
and shop furnishings to secure a $10,000 
Some time less than a month 
elapsed between execution and recording. 
Thereafter the mortgagor filed a petition 
in bankruptey in the District Court. Un- 
der the law of California where the mort- 
gage was made, it was void as to existing 
creditors amd those coming in before it 
was recorded. The district court held it 
void as against the trustee in bankruptcy 
and its decision was affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. (45 F. (2d) 449.) 


Crop Production Loans 
Now Exceed 37 Millions 


Crop production loans approved up to 
April 17 from the three funds totaling 
$67,000,000 for loans in drought and storm 
areas had reached $37,685,411, having in- 
creased about $2,300,000 in three days, the 
Department stated April 20. The tabula- 
tion follows in full text 


Crop production loans approved 
including April 17 


up to and 
Number Amount 
143.039 $19.191.965 
66,033 7.432.914 
43,466 6.201.535 
13.932 3.480.910 
10,236 1.378087 


Memphis 
St. Louis 
Washington 
Grand Forks 
Fort Worth 


276,756 $37.985.411 
$45,000,000 appropriation 

Number 

Alabama 12,301 

Arkansas 46,699 

Delaware ° ° 1 

1,161 

9,807 

1,645 

4,509 


909 


loans 


Approved 


Amount 
$1.985,867 
7.077.627 
600 
147,314 
1.514.951 
212,772 
630.430 
116,118 
1,793,102 
2,383,193 
71,702 
48.426 
18,525 
3,473,950 
1,679,719 
1,532,175 
£02,949 
1350 372 
1.194.360 
128,323 
1,265 
2,825 
72,976 
290,710 
539.598 


18,388 
14.014 
59] 
300 
126 
19,574 
12.643 
5,829 
1,346 
8,070 
5,803 
751 
12,749 
4 
439 
343 
13,290 
13,409 
11,171 
671 
3,296 
296 


faryland 
Michigen 
Minnesota 
M ppi 
Mirsourl 
Montana 
N Mex 
Nc Carolir 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

th Carolina 

th Dakota 


ington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


221,268 $33,434 495 


$20,000,000 appropriaticn 


Number Amount 
1,677 $91,104 
17,199 1,089,938 
27 1.74 


Approved loans 
Alabama 
Arkansas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kan 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

M ippi 
Missourl 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 


ey 

131.408 

510,963 

524.428 

137,923 

645 

20,011 

71,513 

291,801 

260,094 

23,723 

2,002 

47,516 3.175.169 
#2,000,000 appropriation 

Number Amount 

729 $120,196 

2,352 324,557 

71 9,755 

408 63,740 

4,412 


Approved loans 


Alabama 
Georgia 
Florida esecce 
North Carolina .. 
South Carolina 
7,972 $1,975,447 


557,199 
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Prof its Allowing 
-Reeapture Found 
Against Raalroad 


Excess Income for 1922 and 
1923 Noted in Report of 
Richmond, Fre d e ricks- 
burg & Potomac Line 


The first final report dealimg with the 
recapture by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of excess railroad earnings 
under the provisions of section lia of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, since the 


Supreme Court of the United States up- 
held the appeal of the St. Louis O'Fallon 
Railway from a Commission recapture 
order, waS made public April 21 in con- 
nection with the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac Railroad. (Finance 
Docket NO. 3898.) 

The Commnission’s survey and _ investi- 
gation included the period March 1, 1920, 
to and imeluding Dec. 31, 1923. Only 
during the years 1922 and 1923 did the 
Commission find excess earnimgs above the 
6 per cent allowed on the road's invest- 
ment, One-half of which beimg held re- 
capturable wmnder section 15a of the act, 

During 1922, the report stated, the rail- 
road had excess incoine of $783,325.44, of 
which $391.62 was the recapturable 
amount fixed, while for 1923, the road had 
an income im excess of 6 per cemt amount- 
ing to $1,000,068 .24, of which $500,034.12 was 
held recapturable by the Government, or a 
total amount tecapturable for the two 
years of $891,696.84. 
| The valuation of the railroad properties 
for recapture purposes durimg 1923, was 
fixed by the Commission at $30,1000,000. 

Commissioners Eastman amd Mahaffie 
dissented im part from the majority opin- 
ion, and Commissioner Lewis wrote a 
separate Concurring. 


Factors in Computation 


“We conclude,” said the Ccommission’s 
report, “that both the cost of reproduction 
and original cost must receive considera- 
tion in the determination of final value 
for rate-making purposes. Im no case to 
which our attention has been directed has 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled as to the specific weights to be given 
to these elements. 

“On the contrary,” it was 
decisions clearly indicate that 
vary according 
ing different 


stated, “its 

they may 
to the conditions affects 
railroads) To base values 
in all cases upon an equal consideration 
of cost of reproduction and Original cost 
or on any Other fixed proportion would be 
an artificial rule such as was condemnea 
in the Mimmesota Rate Cases, supra, * * * 
It is not @ miatter of formulas, but there 
must be @ reasonable judgment, having 
its basis im a proper consideration of all 
relevant facts. The valuatiom of property 
must always be largely a matter of judg- 
ment and not of formula or precise mathe- 
matical computation.” 


Customs Decision 
On Export Values 


Bureau’ Rules on Definition 
Onnitted in 1930 Aet 


The Bureau of Customs, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has ruled that the definitiom of export 
value of merchandise given im the Tariff 
Act of 1930 embraces transactions covered 
by section 402 ‘c) of the Tariff Act of 
1922, a section which was omitted by 
Congress from the law now in effect. 

In the Bureau's opinion, it was the in- 
tent of Congress to cover the transactions 
affected by the omitted section in other 
language of the statute, so that there was 
no change of policy enunciated. 


Views of Bureau 

The Bureau's views were meade public 
April 21 in a letter to the United States 
Appraiser at’ New York, The letter which 
was ordered circularized throughout the 
service follows in full text: 

Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
of July 11, 1930 (with enclosure), which 
contains am expression of your views on 
export’ value under the Tariff Act of 
1930. You request that the Bureau care- 
fully consider the matter and suggest that 
all appraisimg officers be advised as to its 
decision 

The definition of export value in section 
402 (d) of the Tariff Act of 1930 differs 
from that im section 402 (c) of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 by the omission of the follow- 
ing language: 

If in the Ordinary course of trade 
merchandise is 


to an agent of 
branch house, 


imported 
shipped to the Umited States 
the seller, or to the seller's 
pursuant to an order or an 
agreement to purchase (whether placed or 
entered into im the United States or in the 
foreign country), for delivery to the purchaser 
in the United States, and if tine title to 
such merchandise remains in the seller until 
such delivery. then such merchandise shall 
not be deemed to be freely offered for sale 
in the principal markets of the Country from 
which exported for exportation to the United 
States, withim the meaning of this subdivision, 

The question arises as to whether the 
omission of the ahove matter from the 
definition of export value brings transac- 
tions such as are described by the lan- 
guage quoted within the definition of ex- 
port value as it appears in section 402(d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The first part of the definition of ex- 
port value im the Tariff Act of 1922 is the 
same as that carried into the Act of 1930, 
and it seems to follow that by the re- 
moval of the second part excluding certain 
transactions Congress intended that such 
transactions would be included within the 
definition of the Act of 1930. 

The Bureau is of the opiniom that the 
definition Of export value stated in sec- 
tion 402\d) of the Tariff Act Of 1930 in- 
cludes such transactions as are described 
in the language quoted above amd omitted 
from the definition of export value in the 
Act of 1930. 


Progress Is Reported 
In Revenue Tax Inquiry 


The specialists 
sional Committee 


of the Joint 
on Internal Revenue 
Taxation are investigating a mumber of 
tax problems and will report fimdings in 
the next Comgress, Representative Haw- 
ley (Rep.), Of Salem, Ore, chairman of 
both the Joimt Committee and the House 
Committee Om Ways and Meams, stated 
orally April 21. 

Chairman Hawley declined to discuss 
the questiom of legislation to meet the 
Treasury situation 

The Joint Committee of which Mr. Haw- 
ley is chairman is made up of members of 
both the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


Congres- 
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Results of California’s System 
of Old Age Relief « 1 +» «| 





Effect of Law on Other Phases of State and 
County Welfare Work Is Stressed by Acting | 
Administrator of Bureau 





By OLIVE E. HENDERSON 


* Acting Chief, Division of Aid to Aged, Welfare Department, State of California 


OLLOWING the western tradition of 
pioneering in unexplored fields, Cali- 
fornia, in 1883, passed a law granting 

State aid to “aged persons in indigent cir- 
cumstances.” This was given to individuals 
of 60 years or more, in the amount of $100 
per year, both within and_ without institu- 
tions. The population of California in 1894 
was estimated at 1,213,299, and in that year 
the number of individuals thus aided totaled 
2.742, of whim 1,283 were outside of institu- 
tions. The cost to the State was $359,839. 
+ +> 

Although the number of people and the 
amount of money involved was large, the 
act apparently made little impression on the 
public mind, probably because it was, in ef- 
feet, merely a financial arrangement between 
the State and the counties. In the recipient’s 
mind it was not differentiated from county 
aid, and it involved no case-work, only ma- 
terial relief. This act was repealed in 1895. 

In the Legislatures of 1923 and 1925, State 
pension bills failed to pass, but in 1927 a 
survey of the problem of the aged in Cali- 
fornia was authorized under the Department 
of Social Welfare. This survey was made by 
Miss Esther DeTurbeville, who was instru- 
mental in the framing of the act providing 
aid to needy aged passed by the 1929 Legis- 
lature which went into effect Jan. 1, 1930. 
Miss DeTurbeville was the first Chief of the 
Division of State Aid to the Needy Aged in 
the State Department and remained in that 
position until her death in the early Summer 
of 1930. 

Briefly, California’s act is based on need, 
and a sharing equally of the cost between the 
State and the counties. Applicants must be 
70 years of age, citizens of the United States 
for 15 years, residents of California for 15 
years, and residents of the county for one 
year. Income and value of property are 
limited, and responsible relatives must sup- 
port the aged person if able. 

After 15 months of this act, 9,835 applica- 
tions have been submitted to the State, and 
another group, exceeding 2,000, denied by the 
counties. Many others made inquiry, but 
finding themselves obviously ineligible, took 
no further steps toward application. Of 
these appjications, 8,353 have been acted 
upon. The State has had contact or cor- 
respondence with over 15,000 cases. 

Referring to the provisions made for the 
aged by the counties alone, we find that in 
1928 a total of $462,738 in county aid was 
given to the group of 2,400 needy aged outside 
of institutions. The average amount varied 
from one county’s pittance of $8 per month 
to another county's provision of a budget 
of $30. The great majority of counties gave 
from $10 to $15 per month. Now, under this 
act, the average State and county aid per 
capita during February, 1931, was $23.30. 
The plan is operating in every county, and 
the participation of the State has greatly 
increased not only the number receiving aid, 
but also the amounts given. 

The first year of aid has been merely a 
continuation of the survey, though the labor- 
atory method of determining the size of such 
a@ project undoubtedly has its drawbacks. 
California's population over 70 is estimated at 
240,000. For several months our net gain 
per month, taking into account denials and 
discontinuances, has been nearly 200 cases, 
or 2,400 per year. This would amount, if 
the same rate were maintained, to a total of 
more than 15,000 cases in July of 1933, at a 
cost of about $2,400,000 per year. If other 
States are correct in their estimates that 
10 per cent of the population over 70 is eligi- 
ble for aid, this forecast is decidedly-too low, 
as it is about 7 per cent of the 70-year group. 

+ + 


In our system of State aid to needy chil- 
dren, which has been in effect in its present 
form for 18 years, the rate of gain is about 
3'2 per cent each biennium. 

For many years the general policy in Cali- 
fornia has been to give out-relief to persons 
not requiring institutional care. Thus, the 
so-called “almshouse” or “poorhouse” sys- 
tem has never become established through- 
out this State. The population of the county 
hospitals and county homes which care for 
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*Auction Markets’ 
Viewed as Aid 
To Consumers 


By 
~~ William B. Duryee 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of New Jersey 


MAJOR difficulty in securing wide dis- 

tribution and greater consumption of 

farm products is the cost of these com- 
modities to the consumer. 

The farmer, receiving less for his products 
than for some time past, might expect the 
consumer to have a lower cost of living., As 
a matter of fact, reliable statistics show that 
the purchasing value of the dollar, based on 
the cost of living, increased but Slightly from 
1926 to 1930, inclusive, and that, during the 
year 1930, the cost of living was as high 
relatively as it was in 1918, a war year. 

The fact that the cost of food, which con- 
stitutes about a third of the wage earner's 
budget, has not declined to a greater extent, 
is one of the mysteries of the times. A car- 
toonist expressed the idea by showing the 
tree “Cost of Living” cut off at the base by 
“Lower Wholesale Prices” but remaining 
erect as before this operation. 

Unquestionably, the added demands of con- 
sumers for service of various kinds have 
added to the costs of distribution. At the 
same time, direct selling helps to bring down 
retail prices and thereby stimulates demand. 
The establishment of auction markets 
throughout New Jersey is an important step 
in reducing costs of distribution and the 
prices of products paid by consumers, at the 
Same time bringing a better standard of 
quality to the buyer. 

The importance of reducing the spread in 
prices received by the producer and paid by 
the consumer should be continually stressed 
and methods of marketing that will accom- 
plish this result should be adopted. 


aged dependents is largely a group requir- 
ing custodial care. The original survey esti- 
mated that not more than 5 per cent of the 
persons in county institutions were in such 
physical and mental condition that they 
could live without institutional care. Thus, 
due to California conditions, we’ find no 
spectacular reduction in the population of 
institutions. Instead, however, the great 
benefits of the act are seen in better pro- 
vision for those dependent aged formerly on 
a meager county allowance, and in aid to 
those others who were struggling along on 
their own inadequate resources. 


+ + 


The immediate effect of the law is most 
plainly seen in the lives of the recipients 
and their families. Already, so county 
workers tell us, a marked improvement in 
health due to better living conditions and 
greater peace of mind has been noticed. In 
our aged we find no diminution of the de- 
sire for useful employment. The sturdy 
spirit of the pioneers has suffered no loss 
of dignity from the receipt of aid, though 
it is from this group that we find the most 
frequently expressed desire for a contribu- 
tory plan of old age security, and a regret 
that some such system was not established 
in their time. Under our law, claim may be 
made by the county for reimbursement on 
the applicant’s property after death, and 
many aged people have expressed their satis- 
faction that they are paying their way as 
far as possible. Our experience indicates 
tha fear of pauperization of the recipients 
under this law is unfounded. 


The effect on responsible relatives has not 
always been so happy. Whereas we find 
many cases in which children have deprived 
themselves of necessities in order to provide 
for their aged parents, there have also too 
frequently been instances where they have 
shown a rgrettable willingness to secure aid 
for their parents, even though they were well 
able to assume the responsibility. 


Public opinion has been sharply affected 
by the law. Attention has been focused on 
the problems incident to age, and this aid 
has been the object of greater popular inter- 
est than any other type; either children’s aid 
or blind aid. 

The act has had a profound effect on the 
relations between the State and county wel- 
fare departments. Harmonious relations have 
long existed between the State and the coun- 
ties generally, which was fortunate, as the 
work of handling a new and unexpectedly 
large piece of work, in a year of depression 
and unemployment, was a severe test of en- 
durance to both agencies. With the peak of 
the applications now disposed of, we shall 
be free to work out the remaining problem 
under less pressure of a huge volume of work. 

Though case work principles have long 
been established in our children's aid, the 
State Department was alert to the possibil- 
ities of using aid to the aged in a way that 
would further tend to build up and strengthen 
the local county welfare departments. Several 
counties formerly without such service em- 
ployed workers, and others added to their 
Staffs, however, not always as adequately as 
might be wished. The State and the coun- 
ties, especially through the State Association 
of County Executives of Welfare Depart- 
ments, have held frequent conferences, dis- 
cussing exhaustively their mutual problems. 


+ + 


In their contacts with the county workers, 
many of whom are securing their training 
on the job, our agents in the field have tried 
to use the aid to the aged as teaching ma- 
terial to build up a consciousness of all the 
social factors involved, rather than a con- 
Sideration of the relief angle only; proper 
procedure of verification; use of agency con- 
tacts with relatives at a distance; the writ- 
ing of complete case histories. The counties 
undoubtedly suffered through a hard Winter, 
but we know that the whole State has been 
thoroughly “exposed” to case work, and we 
are confident that rural communities are 
developing standards that approach the case 
work idea. One worker expressed the opinion 
that this project will create a consciousness 
of social work in rural California similar to 
that accomplished by the Red Cross in the 
Middle West after the war. 

While meeting many of the needs of the 
aged, this act inevitably brought to light 
further problems requiring study. We keenly 
realize the urgent need of developing more 
fully our program for the care of the aged 
and chronic sick, both ambulatory and hos- 
pital cases. A suitable employment service 
for the aged must be devised, from a point 
of view of occupational therapy as much as 
for its economic value. A practical applica- 
tion of mental hygiene principles to the 
problems of the aged is a great service hardly 
more than begun. 

In many communities a need of a special 
type of housing especially for single men 
has been noted, and in several instances has 
been successfully met. We need Federal 
legislation looking forward to the establish- 
ing ‘of a uniform State residence law through- 
out the United States, and also for the de- 
vising of procedure for securing support 
from responsible relatives living in another 
State. 

+ + 


With the long view in mind, we are con- 
Stantly reminded that we are 170 years 
too late in many instances in beginning 
work on a case. It is a trite repetition, but 
every day we are forcibly impressed that 
we must renew our efforts toward preventive 
work, we must strengthen our family and 
children’s work, we must provide ample 
health and educational facilities, we must 
look forward to better personal, social and 
economic adjustments now, as our most valu- 
able contribution to the problem of the aged 
in the future. Working with the aged need 
not mean living entirely in the present and 
the past. More immediately we must give 
consideration to systems by means of which 
persons may contribute in their prime to 
support in their age. ; 

Though the past year has been one of hard 
and unremitting work, with a generous share 
of the discouragements and trials that at- 
tend the inauguration of any new project, 
the satisfactions have also been great. We 
feel we have had a rare privilege in the op- 
portunity of pioneer work in this field. 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1931 
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EFFECT OF 


MACHINERY 


ON LABORERS’ OUTPUT 





Studies of Labor Productivity-as Made by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Described by Director 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present serics deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


Y PRODUCTIVITY of labor is 
B meant the output of a worker in a 
given time. It is best expressed in 
the form of output per hour but, in the 
absence of an hourly record of time, 
may be stated as output per day, per 
crew, per week, or even in larger time 
units. The subject has come into par- 
ticular prominence during the past few 
years, owing to the rapidity with which 
labor-saving machinery and methods 
have been and are being introduced into 
almost all forms of modern industry. 
The results have been striking, both di- 
rectly in the great increase in output 
per worker and indirectly in the dis- 
placement of workers whose services 
have been rendered unnecessary. 


+ + 


The studies of labor 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
fall into two groups. The first group 
includes statistical analyses of the ac- 
tual volume of physical output as re- 
lated to working time in certain indus- 
tries where the use of improved ma- 
chinery and technical methods has been 
of particular interest. Studies of this 
character have been made for several 


productivity 


tery, paper box-board, glass, merchant 
blast furnaces, newspaper printing, and 
the loading and unloading of vessels. 


In making this type of study the first 
step is to secure the cooperation of a 
representative number of employers 
who, in addition to an interest in the 
subject, have kept their production and 
time records in sufficient detail for the 
desired purpose. Practically all the 
work of getting the basic data from 
these records has to be done by agents 
of the Bureau. The necessary informa- 
tion is (1) the amount of output of the 
establishment during given periods and 
(2) the number of hours of productive 
labor expended upon such output dur- 
ing the same periods. In the case of 
industries with several types of product, 
such as the glass industry, it is neces- 
sary to get the above data for each type 
of product separately. 


+ + 


As comparatively few establishments 
have data of this character already 
compiled in usable form, it is usually 
necessary for the agent to examine va- 
rious establishment records over a pe- 
riod of years and compile the desired 
statistics. In many cases no exact 
account is kept of man-hours, and the 
agent has to arrive at the figure by a 
careful study of pay-roll records. Where 
the information referred to is obtained, 
the remainder of the task is a statistical 


one which can be, and is, done in the 
offices of the Bureau. 

The finished report is, however, in no 
case merely statistical. It attempts not 
only to measure the change in labor 
productivity but also to describe the va- 
rious changes in methods and processes 
which were responsible for the change 
in labor productivity. 

The second group of labor productiv- 
ity studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics deal with certain industries 
for which the basic information already 
exists in various reports—such as those 
of the Census of Manufactures, the 
wage studies of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, output figures of trade asso- 
ciations, etc-—but are not so correlated 
as to bring out the particular item of 
labor productivity. In these cases, 
therefore, the work of the Bureau is to 
assemble, material already available 
from various sources and from the com- 
bined results to compute the trend of 
labor productivity. This has been found 
possible for 1lgimportant manufacturing 
industries, for*each of which the Bureau 
compiles a more or less current record 
of labor output per man hour. 

+ + 
~~ method of procedure is substan- 

tially the same for each of the 11 
industries. As regards man-hours, the 
primary source of information is the 
Census of Manufactures, which gives for 
each of the census years the number of 
employes, by industries, and also the 
prevailing weekly hours of labor. With 
these data, supplemented for intercensal 
years by the wage studies of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, it is possible to con- 
struct index numbers of man-hours of 
labor over a long period of years. 

The next step is to prepare a similar 
series of index numbers of production. 
Here again the Census of Manufactures 
is the main reliance, but for some in- 
dustries and some years data are drawn 
from other sources, such as the trade 
associations. Very few industries pro- 
duce only a single uniform commodity, 
or have a common unit of measurement 
which can be applied to the varied 
products. Therefore, in most of the in- 
dustries covered it has been necessary 
to measure the production of the entire 
industry by means of its key product, or 
to weight the various important prod- 
ucts of the industry according to the 
special conditions of manufacture. 

The final step consists in dividing the 
index number of production for the in- 
dustry by the index number of man- 
hours worked. This gives an index of 
labor productivity which expresses 
fairly accurately the relative increase or 
decrease in man-hour output over the 
period covered. _ 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to viii in the 
issue of April 23, Mr. Stewart will discuss the activities of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the collection, compilation, and distribution of information relating 
to wages and hours of labor. 


| 
industries, notably common brick, pot- 





Prevention of 


Chronic Colds 


Regulation of Diet Is Said to Be Essential 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, State of Illinois 


HILDREN have more head colds than 
e adults. There does not seem to be an 

immunity developed to colds. A person 
can have more than one cold during the 
Winter. 


There are a group of head colds in chil- 
dren that warrant special attention. These 
are chronic or persistent colds. Such chil- 
dren are often sensitive to something they. 
eat. Certain foods, maybe milk, bread, fish, 
meat or other protein material cause the 
child to be in a constant state of irritation. 
Such children are termed nervous and ex- 
citable. 


Everyone is familiar with hay fever. This 
is usually caused by the pollens of the rag 
weed. A hay fever patient is made miser- 
able by having these pollens come in contact 
with the lining membrane of his nose. He 
is sensitive to these pollens. So can one be 
sensitive to certain foog@ substances. We 
recognize hives and skin irritations follow- 
ing the eating of certain foods. 

The blood capillaries act in an unusual 
manner in these food sensitized people. The 
blood vessels of the nose are highly special- 
ized and oftentimes are the first group to 
show abnormal reactions. The warming or 
thermal function of the nose for the incom- 
ing air has been mentioned in a previous 
talk. ‘ 


Some children develop a peculiar cold-like 
reaction of these capillaries when they eat 
certain foods to which they are sensitive. 
Instead of having hives on their skin, they 
have a hive-like reaction in the nose. The 
minute blood vessels beneath the lining cells 
of the nose allow the clear serum to pass 
through their walls and into the issue. This 
leads to a persistent running nose and is 
called a chronic cold. 

The way to cure this condition is to have 
a physician find out what article of food is 
responsible for this reaction. This can be 
determined by certain skin tests. When the 
offending food material is eliminated from 
the diet, the head cold clears up. This is 
new and unpublished work and is a part of 
our study of cardio-vascular diseases of 
childhood. The work is being carried out in 
conjunction with the La Rabita Sanatorium 
for children with heart disease. A large per- 
centage of the children suffering from heart 


disease belong to the group of food-sensitive 
individuals. 

Heart disease means much more than some 
abnormality in the heart itself. A head cold 
means more than a growth of germs upon 
the lining membrane of the nose. The re- 
search worker in public health problems is 
beginning to recognize that many of our ill- 
defined and uncontrollable diseases are due 
to some alteration in the workings of the 
unconscious or involuntary coordinating ma- 
chinery of our bodies. The minute and mi- 
croscopic blood channels that are the dis- 
tributing and dispensing parts of our sup- 
plying system play an important role in 
health and disease. 

Some adults may have several colds per 
year. A few of these people have almost a 
continuous cold during the Winter. This 
same group oftentimes have attacks of hay 
fever during the Summer. 
their nose is in a state of constant irritation. 
Such people belong to a modified sensitive 
group. It is harder to determine the sub- 
stance that causes the irritation of the adult 
than it is in children. The adults probably 
began their difficulties during childhood. 
They may be-sensitive to several substances. 
A physician can usually determine what 
food should be avoided to aid one in pre- 
venting further irritation. The results in 
adults are seldom as gratifying as they are 
in children. 

People showing peculiarities of their vas- 
cular system due to substances coming in 
contact with them, seem to be increasing in 
number. They are poisoned or irritated by 
materials that are normal to most of us. 
The minute blood vessels of the nose are 
changed and abnormal reactions take place. 
It must be a change within the individual. 
At present our only way to correct such con- 
ditions is to find out, by skin tests, what is 
poisonous for such a person and then pre- 
vent contact of this substance with the sen- 
sitized individual. This may be fish, cheese, 
strawberry, or a variety of foods. It may be 
caused by feathers in a pillow or by the 
hairs shed by a cat or dog. If the substance 
acting as a poison can be found, the chronic 
cold clears up rapidly and does not return. 

The food-sensitive people who have 
chronic head colds form a special group. 
The person having one or two colds a year 
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Exercising Care in Lending 
Money to Build Homes + + * 





Policies Which Building and Loan Associa 
tions Should Adopt in Order to Stabilize 
Their Activities Are Outlined 





By JAMES SHAW 


Banking Commissioner, State of Texas 


HE general business upheaval that we 
have seen during the past two years has 
not been confined to any particular line 

of business, therefore building and loan 
institutions have felt the effects of the un- 
settled condition along with other lines of 
business endeavor. 


The past year and a half has seen many 
people needing funds to protect investments 
and to take on bargains as they appeared, 
consequently a great many shareholders in 
building and loan associations have looked 
to their building and loan stock as a means 
of providing cash for their needs. This, of 
course, has meant a great deal of liquidation 
of stock and this has been felt keenly by 
some associations, because sales of building 
and loan shares have been reduced, also. 

+ + 

The building and loan business deals al- 
most exclusively with two classes of people, 
one being home owners, to whom funds are 
lent with which to build these homes, and 
the other class being those who purchase 
stock as investments, such _ shareholders 
thereby furnishing the bulk of the funds 
that are lent to the home owners. I have 
confidence in the average American who 
buys and pays for a home on the building and 
loan plan, yet I know that it is up to the 
officers and directors of building and loan 
association, to see to it that their loans are 
absolutely safe and secure at all times. 


Their loan are the very heart of your in- 
stitutions. If they are wisely made, and 
thereby good, the association is good. If 
they are unwisely made and thereby im- 
properly secured, the associations, which in 
plain language are nothing more than the 
stockholders, are placed in jeopardy. 

Funds are lent on a long time basis and 
principal and interest are collected in small 
periodical installments, therefore the guiding 
thought of officers should be to make their 
loans on the right basis in the first place, so 
that they will be entirely safe. Borrowers 
should be impressed with the fact that they 
will be required to meet their payments of 
principal and interest promptly according 
to their contracts. 

Now what do I mean by saying that loans 
should be right in the first place? Simply 
that each loan offered should be handled 
on its own merits; that the board of directors 
or a strong loan committee from the board 
of directors, and not some individugl officer 
or agent, who is being paid a brokerage for 
making loans, should first pass on the de- 
Sirability of the loan and on the integrity 
and the ability of the prospective borrower to 
carry out his contract. 

A careful analysis of all phases of the 
loan, including an appraisal of the real 
estate and prospective improvements should 
be made, by competent authorities and then 
the board should decide upon a reasonable 
value of the property and lend not to ex- 
ceed the statutory limit. In that way alone 
will associations be safe and have nothing 
to fear. 

Until the present building and loan code 
was enacted in Texas too little attention was 
given to the building and loan business by 
supervising authorities, and by the public in 
general. The old law was very inadequate. 
It was too easy a matter to organize build- 
ing and loan associations under it. Conse- 
quently some associations were organized 
that should never have been granted charters, 
mainly because the men at the head of them 
were either incompetent or unscrupulous, 
and scondarily because the field of opera- 
tions was not large enough for so many as- 
sociations to operate safely. 


+ + 

A number of organizers of associations 
knew nothing of the building and loan busi- 
ness, nor had they had any great amount of 
schooling in the art of general finance. They 
had heard that the building and loan field 
was one in which little experience was re- 
quired and that profits were enormous. They 
felt that all that had to be done was to get 
a charter, some stock certificates and sales- 
men, and put them out on the road, sell the 
stock and then to take the funds received 
and lend them out to Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and proceed to collect interest and install- 
ments and everybody would get rich. As is 
usually the case they did not reckon with 
that cool old fellow, conservatism, whose in- 
fluence has been felt throughout all ages; 
but they proceeded to lend funds on an un- 
safe basis, consequently such associations 
had to suffer. 

It is my opinion that building and loan 
associations that go out of restricted com- 
munities for their business will eventually 
have to come to the permanent stock plan 
and get away entirely from the operating 
contract plan, because the investing public 
is going to demand an additional safeguard 
than the meager legal reserves as now set up. 
The affairs of associations are going to have 
to be more closely supervised by boards of 
directors, whom, as I have said before, the 
law makes the managers of associations. 
Boards of directors must realize that a solemn 
duty resjs upon their shoulders to see that 
the funds received from the public from the 
sale of stock is safely invested. 

The business, during the last few years, 
has expanded rapidly. The last decade was 
one in which the general public of this coun- 
try invested in stocks rather extensively. 
In my opinion the occurrences during the 
last two years will cause people to investi- 
gate more closely before they will invest in 
stocks of any kind, and that is going to mean 
that the sales of building and loan shares 
will be less in volume than they have been. 


+ + 
Therefore the growth of the business is 
going to be slower, but I believe on a much 
Safer basis. The present is a time for house 
cleaning. If an association is carrying 





does not belong to this group. The ideal 
way to handle these chronic cold cases dis- 
cussed in this article would be to change the 
person so that he or she is no longer poi- 
Boned by what, to most of us, is good food. 
This ideal has not yet been reached. But 
the Research Laboratories of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health in conjunction 
with the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are engaged in a study of 
this problem. 


oubtful loans it should concentrate its ef- 
poe on having the borrowers reduce them 
to the point of safety, or to foreclosing the 
loan and getting the real estate into its 
hands. 

Associations should also concentrate on 
the sale of real estate. I do not mean that 
they should merely make a campaign to get 
real estate off their books, by any kind of a 
sale, but they should do their utmost to sell 
it to reliable parties who will be able to 
carry out their contracts, and in my opinion 
sales should be made, even if it is neces- 
sary for the association to take some loss in 
doing so. 

+> . Sia 

This is also a good time for associations to 
educate the public on building and loan. 
They must look to the public to purchase 
their stock and there is nothing that will be 
more helpful to them than to let that public 
know just what it is investing its funds in. 
If loans are clean, as they should be, associa- 
tions can go to that public in person or 
through advertising, and say to it that they 
lend money to many people on first class 
property in an amount not to exceed two- 
thirds of a reasonable value of that property; 
that their loans carry with them an agree~- 
ment with the borrower that he is to pay 
his interest monthly, and that he is to pay 
upon stock in the association stipulated 
amounts which accumulate dividends and 
eventually retire his loan at a stipulated time 
in the future, generally from 7 to 11 years. 

Associations should tell the public that 
their business is that of lending money on 
long time to safe and reliable people and 
that those who wish to purchase stock as an 
investment should do so with full knowledge 
of the fact that loans of the character they 
have, while they are perfectly sound in every 
way, are not of such character that they can 
be converted into cash on short notice to 
pay withdrawing members. 2 

Associations can educate the public that 
buys its stock to see this point. They can 
build up a clientele of shareholders who will 
not become panicky when adverse business 
conditions set in, but will remain with them 
to the end, thereby allowing the association 
to function as it should and pay its dividends 
promptly to its stockholders. 

There is no basic difference between the 
building and loan business and any other 
business, except in detail. The building and 
loan plan has been tried over a period of 
100 years in this country and over a longer 
period in other countries, and if its principles 
are adhered to; if such associations are 
honestly and efficiently handled, they will 
continue to be blessings to our country. 

+ + 

I feel that the past two years have shown 
us the weakness of the system, and it is my 
confident belief that building and loan asso- 
ciations generally are going to profit by the 
experiences of the past, and that they will 
emerge from their troubles stronger and more 
virile than ever. 








Raising Standards 
For Teachers in 
New Mexico 


By 
Mrs. Georgia Lusk 
School Superintendent, 
State of New Mezxico 
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HE State Board of Education recently 
T took steps in regard to raising standards 
of certification in New Mexico in order 
to improve the educational system of the 
State. The action taken cares for the 
schools for next year only. The members 
of the State Board will give this subject 
careful study, and will meet again in the 
Summer to enact a complete plan of certifi- 
sation for the future. 
’ The recent action raised standards, but the 
increased requirements are so reasonable and 
gradual that they may be met by every de- 
sirable teacher in New Mexico without undue 
hardship or excessive expense. 7 

The oan action of the State Board in 
regard to certification was as follows: , 

1. That no new certificates by examination 
shall be issued. Provided, however, that first 
and second grade certificates now in force 
which expire on Sept. 1, 1931, may be re- 
newed for one year only when evidence has 
been presented that at least SIX semester 
hours or nine term hours of advanced work 
has been earned in an accredited college or 
university during the Summer of 1931. (Ad- 
vanced work in this connection shall be in- 
terpreted to mean high school work in case 
the candidate is not a high school graduate 
or college work in case the candidate 1s a 

i school graduate.) 

— That first and second grade certificates 
issued on credits which expire Sept. 1, 1931, 
may be renewed for one year only provided 
the holders of such certificates attend a 
standard college or university this Summer 
and earn six semester hours or nine term 
hours of college credit. : 

3. That sroauaine of accredited high 
schools be granted this year a one year ele- 
mentary certificate provided they attend a 
standard college or university this Summer 
and earn six semester or nine term hours of 

ollege credit. p 
: 4. ‘That at least one-half of the Six semes- 
ter hours or nine term hours specified above 
be in courses which the college designates as 
“education.” 

5. That all teachers to whom certificates 
are granted under this regulation shall be 
required to present a credit in New Mexico 
history and civics or in the usually accepted 
equivalent, earned by examination or by work 
in an accredited high school, college or uni- 
versity, said credit to be in addition to the 
six semester hours or nine term hours re- 
quired in this regulation. 

6. That applicants for renewal of profes-~ 
sional or high school or special certificates 
shall be granted such renewal for one year 
only pending the completion of certification 
requirements by the State Board of Education 
providing that they have met the existing 
requirements for such renewal. 





